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Education For Peace 


AN EDITORIAL 


NNOUNCEMENT is made that two Americans rose above 

the earth into the stratosphere to a height greater than that 
ever reached by human beings. At the same time the vision of 
the nations of the world is becoming more narrow and limited, 
and international relations are on the ragged edge of the yawning 
volcano of international bloodshed and murder. 

Our President in his address at the nation’s shrine in Arling- 
ton on Armistice Day declared, ‘‘Jealousies between nations con- 
tinue, armaments increase, national ambitions that disturb the 
world’s peace are thrust forward. Most serious of all, interna- 
tional confidence in the sacredness of international contracts is 
on the wane.’’ It seems true, as an editor wrote, that ‘‘ Armistice 
Day, 1935, has an aspect of hollow mockery.’’ Why commemo- 
rate the end of one war while preparing for another? Before 
concluding, the President called upon the people for a national 
example which will remove ‘‘barriers which impede friendly in- 
tercourse. Our soldier and sailor dead call to us across the 
years to make our lives effective in building constructively for 
peace.”’ 

More than fifteen years ago, to England, France, Italy, Swe- 
den, America, China, Japan, an Oxford scholar put the same 
questions: ‘‘ What is the leading interest of your country? What 
do your people really believe in?’’ Practically expressed in one 
word was the reply, ‘‘Education.’’ To another question, ‘‘ What 
have you learned from the war?’’ came the emphatic answer, 
‘We have learned our need of education.’’ 
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Have the educators of the world learned the need of education 
for peace? From the facts of the present world situation it 
would appear that somewhere there has been a tragic failure to 
educate for peace. 

The Church and her educational institutions have a respon- 
sibility to teach the truth about modern warfare, about the cost 
and danger of competitive armaments; to develop a Christian 
philosophy of war and peace, of nationalism and patriotism ; to 
present programs which tend to prepare the way for interna- 
tional justice and goodwill; and to encourage youth to partici- 
pate in movements which aim at the decrease of war and the 
enlargement of international friendship. 

John R. Mott sees the situation clearly and analyzes the prob- 
lem adequately when he states: ‘‘World-wide peace will not 
come about as a matter of magic or of mere chance. Such a stu- 
pendous result must be preceded by an adequate cause. Only 
such a comprehensive educational campaign, including the ineul- 
cating of the principles and spirit of Jesus Christ in the minds 
and hearts and wills of the youth of the nations, will suffice.’’ 

If the Christmas season brings a gift, it is a gift with a chal- 
lenge. The coming of the Christ involved humiliation, suffering, 
and eventually death. Are the church colleges and seminaries, 
and the Christian workers with students willing to bear their 
responsibility in making the ‘‘Good News’”’ a vital factor in the 
character, conduct, and relations of individuals and nations? 


Peace Through Justice 


M. J. HOFFMANN 


Professor, Church History, Theological Seminary, New Brunswick, N. J. 


Qi neither as diplomat, economist nor statesman, 
it would be sheer presumption for the writer to affirm that 
he could point the sure road to a warless world. However, we do 
face the grim reality of war in Ethopia and China, and the grim 
possibility of war in other areas of the world. It is well that we 
never cease coming to grips with this inescapable problem. 

Advocacy of peace based solely or largely on emotional appeals, 
while necessary, is not enough. The lurid picture of war can 
never be too vividly portrayed. We need constantly to be re- 
minded of the awful cost of the World War in terms of life and 
treasure, hunger and starvation, colossal debts, staggering dislo- 
cation of world trade, frustrated hopes and awful disillusion- 
ment, to say nothing of the resulting international hatreds and 
suspicions, armament rivalries and increase of military budgets 
such as the world has never known. We must remember that 
slogans may help to win wars, but they are hardly the guarantors 
of enduring peace. Instead of a world safe for democracy we see 
today more tyranny and oppression than in any similar period 
during the last one hundred years. Neither the disclosures of 
unspeakable munitions racketeering, the horrible enterprises of 
the ‘‘Merchants of Death,’’ nor the possibility of world bank- 
ruptey seem able to stop the avalanche of war. 


Economic INJUSTICE 


Now, while history repeats itself, it never repeats itself in pre- 
cisely the same way. The industrial revolution with the attend- 
ing tide of nationalism which it abetted compels us to face a 
situation paralleled by no previous age. Making full allowance 
for the megalomania of self-styled dictators who by fixing the 
hope of people on conquests abroad divert attention from des- 
perate conditions at home, the fact remains that wars today do 
and will continue to grow out of conditions that are definitely 


economic in character. 
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The immediate world situation confronts us with at least three 
major danger areas, Japan, Italy and Germany. In each of these 
three we find striking similarities, two countries definitely con- 
trolled by dictators, the one by what is virtually a military dicta- 
torship. Each has the problem of population pressure on its 
hands. All three lack basic raw materials indispensable not only 
for their industrial development but as well for the assurance of 
adequate food supply. We shall never get to grips with the war 
problem until we face that situation in all seriousness. The eyes 
of the world are now on Italy. It is quite the fashion to call 
Mussolini the mad man of Europe, to condemn the Italian people 
as a nation of covenant breakers and treaty violators. Both 
charges may be true. The hypocrisy, not to use a stronger word, 
of Premier Mussolini reveals itself more glaringly in the fact that 
for years he has urged a larger birthrate, offermg handsome 
bonuses to large families, especially those that had a prospect of 
becoming still larger, and now justifying a war because Italy’s 
population must have room for expansion. Equally sinister are 
the words of the Cardinal Archibishop of Milan, as reported in 
The New York Times of October 29th, in which he offers Italy’s 
armies the blessing of the Church because these armies are bring- 
ing civilization and Christianity to a pagan people—bringing civ- 
ilization and religion, forsooth, with bombing planes and armored 
tanks. When did Christian ethies declare that the end justifies 
the means? 

Yet, having said all that we do not touch the fundamental 
problem. As I see it, the chief obstacle to world peace today is a 
sense of injustice real or imagined. At the close of the World 
War England and France made off with the loot. Not the least 
reason for Mussolini’s success in unifying Italy, and solidifying 
the nation almost as one man behind him, is the fact that Italians 
were never allowed to forget the betrayal of their hopes at the 
council table at Versailles. Premier Mussolini perhaps is right 
in insisting that there should be honor even among thieves. Now 
when Italy sets out to get what has been denied her, and does it 
in the same way in which other nations expanded their territories, 
the world is against her with threats of sanctions and worse. I 
believe heartily that sanctions should be imposed on Italy, for she 
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is clearly the aggressor, and what is worse, has regarded the 
League Covenant and the Kellogg Pact as scraps of paper. But 
to view the situation realistically we must look at it through 
Italian eyes. 


NATIONAL SITUATIONS 


Does Italy need more territory both for expansion, sources for 
her raw materials, and a market for her products?) A compari- 
son with our own situation is illuminating. The total area of 
Italy is 119,744 square miles, only 6,000 square miles larger than 
the State of Arizona. Among other things she lacks coal, oil, 
cotton and iron, basic needs for any industrial nation. Her 
population is in excess of 42,000,000, or 344 per square mile. 
Arizona finds herself with less than four people per square mile, 
the average for the entire United States being forty-two. If 
every acre of land in Italy were tillable, which obviously is far 
from possible, a deduction of at least 15% would have to be made, 
there would be 1.8 acres per capita. In our country even after 
deducting 25% for mountains, deserts, rivers and lakes, we have 
an average of twelve acres per inhabitant. Look at it from an- 
other angle. If the entire population of the United States were 
restricted to an area the size of California and Montana combined, 
and if that area were without vital natural resources, coal, oil and 
iron, our situation would be like that of Italy. Would not under 
such circumstances our super-patriots raise a cry to high heaven 
for expansion? It is true that Italy does have rather vast colonial 
possessions in northern and eastern Africa, but these possessions 
are mostly desert. For example, Libya, an Italian possession in 
north Africa has an area of some 580,000 square miles, but, though 
one of the oldest countries in the world, has a population of only 
717,800. We must bear in mind that trade embargoes, cartels, 
prohibitive tariffs make free access to world markets and sources 
of raw materials impossible. Where would England be today but 
for her vast colonial empire? England consolidated her strength 
before there was a League of Nations. 

The situation in Japan and Germany is very similar. Less 
than one-fifth of Japan’s 148,756 square miles is tillable, thus 
affording but one quarter acre to each inhabitant of whom there 
are 440 per square mile. If every acre of land in Germany were 
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tillable, there would be less than two acres per capita. In the 
Netherlands there is but 1.1 acre per capita, but we must not 
forget that Holland has foreign possessions totalling 788,375 
square miles, nearly 63 times the size of the mother land. 

Nor does the sense of injustice rise only from an unequal dis- 
tribution of the world’s territory. No nation, nor any Church 
body, as far as I am aware, has had the courage officially to de- 
nounce the war guilt lie in the Treaty of Versailles. Germany 
will not rest until that blot has been removed. Our own Japanese 
exclusion act will always mar whatever outward protestations of 
friendship there may be, no matter how profuse. The jig-saw 
puzzle map-making in Central Europe, perpetrated at Versailles, 
will not cease to remain a threat to peace until that is adjusted. 
For example, in many of the shop and store windows of Budapest 
in Hungary appear maps of the old Hungary with the map of the 
much smaller modern Hungary superimposed on it. At the 
bottom is the eryptie word in large letters, REMEMBER. 


JUSTICE First 


The limits of this paper compel me to emphasize only this one 
aspect of the world problem,—justice must be done before there 
can be peace, an aspect to my mind altogether too frequently 
ignored. If this contention be true, then obviously diplomats and 
statesmen have their work cut out for them. This is not the task 
of any one land or nation. One hopeful sign of the times brought 
out by the Italo-Ethiopian erisis is the conviction that peace must 
be the product of collective action. Sanctions are to be applied 
collectively or not at all. Thatis along step forward. Any steps 
taken in the direction of freer international trade, access to raw 
materials, redistribution of the world’s territory, stabilization of 
the world’s monetary systems must be taken collectively. The 
League of Nations, with all its defects, is the only organization 
that can undertake this task. Either this present League or some 
other must do it. The able address of Sir Samuel Hoare at 
Geneva recently, in which territorial concessions to Italy were 
alike implied and expressed, showed clearly that statesmen are 
uncomfortable as they face Italy’s demands. 

The removal of trade restrictions of whatever kind is a world 
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task, and only a world organized to act collectively can accom- 
plish it. This may mean, very likely will mean, a change in the 
entire economic set-up of the nations of the world. It is becom- 
ing increasingly apparent that rugged individualism of the kind 
that sets man against his fellowman, and nation against nation is 
incompatible with any world order which seeks to eliminate basic 
injustices. Peace cannot come until competition gives way to 
cooperation. Perhaps it is not impossible that the Utopian dream 
of a United States of the World is nearer to realization than we 
think. The World War taught us a lot we never knew before. 
Another world war, which is decidedly in the making, may con- 
ceivably teach the survivors real wisdom. One thing is certain, 
and that is that we need not delude ourselves with any false sense 
of security, nor indulge in any dream of a warless world until 
an honest approach is made to satisfy the demand for justice. 

Judging by the present world temper it seems that it will take 
years before the nations are cooperatively organized. In the 
meantime, while always insisting on the major issue, we must 
strive by every means possible to promote friendship and under- 
standing between peoples, seek armament reduction, even though 
to expect either Japan, Germany or Italy to reduce their military 
establishments, save as national impoverishment compels them to 
do so, appears pure fantasy. It is not too late to urge our nation 
to be the first to clear Germany of the charge of her sole war 
out. It is not too late to put pressure on Congress to put Japan 
in the immigrant quota basis. Always it is our task to protest 
against the militarization of our schools and colleges. To preach 
the gospel of the good neighbor through the muzzle of a sixteen- 
inch gun does lack reality. We must be on the alert against any 
movement that threatens the freedom of speech, pulpit and press. 
It is our duty to support the government in the carrying out of 
its declaration of neutrality. Those who, like the merchants of 
death, try to profit from the blood of others must feel the social 
reproach of an America morally awake. 


THE CHRISTIAN’S RESPONSIBILITY 


This article appears in Curist1an Epucation. Preeminently 
as Christian teachers, administrators and students have we a 


responsibility in this regard that is as urgent as it is challenging. 
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By the stand we take now do we earn the right to speak later 
should our government become involved in a war of which our 
consciences do not approve. Intelligently alert, we must culti- 
vate as for ourselves and others ‘‘sales resistance’’ to the military 
propaganda that beats upon us from every side. We must by 
action, voice and pen defend those who for conscience sake are 
denied what is legitimately theirs. We must outthink and out- 
write those who through ignorance or theological bias find in the 
Scriptures, especially in the life and teachings of our blessed 
Lord, sanction for war. As diligent students of history, alive 
to the workings of subtle and devious forces that threaten the 
peace of the world, we must develop immunity against military 
hysteria now, and war-mad hysteria should another war involve 
us. As students we have the right to expect from our teachers 
that they approach the study of history, polities, sociology and 
economies realistically. As teachers, whether in Church or State 
colleges, we find our courage and our fidelity to our convictions 
being put to a severe test. Loyalty oaths are the first step in the 
direction of straight-jacketing education. All of us are tempted 
to keep a sharp weather eye out for possible alienation of financial 
affection. Since our jobs are our only source of economie security, 
we know well what even a suspicion of liberalism in polities, eco- 
nomics or religion may lead to. Yet here if anywhere the words 
of the Master have devastating foree,—He that would save his 
life shall lose it. As citizens who love our country we should 
protest against any act of international discourtesy. Kindness 
and consideration should mark our contacts with visitors from 
other lands. We have a right to insist that whatever is done in 
the way of military preparedness be limited strictly to national 
defense. 

Peace action, individually undertaken is good, though collective 
action is far better. We must unite with one or more of the or- 
ganizations definitely committed to the fostering of the spirit of 
peace. None of us can escape the responsibility so to act that we 
may help to answer the age-old prayer that justice may come 
down like a river, and righteousness like a mighty stream. 
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lie IS four hundred years since a Tudor England received the 
first complete printed Bible. 

This fourth centenary suggests two questions: first, what atten- 
tion did the English pay to their Bible when it was handed to 
them? Secondly, what difference did the Bible make to the life 
of the English-speaking commonwealths? 

The great translator of the Bible into English was William 
Tyndale. ‘‘If God spare my life,’’ said Tyndale to a learned 
scholar, ‘‘ere many years I will cause a boy that driveth the 
plough shall know more of the Seripture than thou dost.’’ A 
noble boast that was abundantly justified. 

The historian John Richard Green declared that ‘‘England 
became the people of a book, and that book was the Bible.’’ Nor 
does his testimony stand alone. As a historian, Professor 
Macaulay Trevelyan holds the Order of Merit, and he tells us that 
‘fa new generation’’ of Klizabethans grew up ‘‘under the in- 
fluence of the Bible, the Prayer Book, and loyalty to the Queen.”’ 
Among the influences of a formative period, the Bible came first. 

The reading of the Bible has been an accepted habit of the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth of nations. 

The Prime Ministers of Great Britain, one after the other, have 
been men of the Bible. The entire thinking of Gladstone was 
based upon what he ealled ‘‘the impregnable rock of Holy Serip- 
ture.’’ Lord Salisbury was a devout churchman, and so with 
Asquith, the Congregationalist ; Balfour, MacDonald, and Bonar 
Law; the Presbyterians; Lloyd George, the Baptist; and Stanley 
Baldwin, the Anglican of Methodist ancestry, who, in outspoken 
fashion, confesses that without the Bible, he would be hard pressed 
by the weight of his responsibilities. 

John Bright, the British Quaker statesman, lifted the oratory 
of the House of Commons and of the political platform into the 

*Tssued by the National Commemoration Committee, Four Hundred 


Years of the Printed English Bible, and printed by permission. 
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realm of prophecy by his devotion to the Bible. Joseph Cham- 
berlain, like Theodore Roosevelt, taught in a Sunday school. 

The world has recently acclaimed King George on his silver 
jubilee, and the acclaim has been more than a formality. The 
King promised his mother, Queen Alexandra, that he would read 
the Bible every day, and he states that he has kept the promise. 

What has been the result of the reading of the Bible? Let us 
appeal again to the historians. 

Of the England that received the Book four hundred years ago, 
John Richard Green writes that ‘‘no greater normal change ever 
passed over a nation.’’ Trevelyan puts it thus: ‘‘The effect of 
the continual domestic study of the Book upon the national char- 
acter, imagination, and intelligence for nearly three centuries to 
come, was greater than that of any literary movement in our 
annals, or any religious movement since the coming of St. Augus- 
tine.’’ 

That verdict has never been upset. For more than sixty years 
Queen Victoria reigned over an ever-expanding empire. On one 
occasion she received certain chieftains in audience. To her navy 
and her army she did not allude, but she handed them a Bible. 
‘“This,’’ she said, ‘‘is the secret of England’s greatness.’’ 

Read the Bible, and does not its influence cease to be a mystery ? 
Here is the Book of Life—the book that reveals how life is lived 
and might be lived; why hfe is worth while; why life should be 
shared with others; the power by which life is redeemed and safe- 
guarded and enriched; the opportunities in life; its responsibili- 
ties ; the perils that menace life, and the purposes that life fulfills. 
The entire perspective of the Bible is focussed on the Christ who 
came that we might have life and have it more abundantly. It 
has been of supreme advantage to the English-speaking world 
that the leadership in every field should have been brought by the 
Bible into touch with what is meant by life. 

The Bible is full of all sorts and conditions of men and women 
and children. Reading the Bible, we arrive at the value of the 
individual or we learn respect for others. Also, we learn respect 
for ourselves. The Bible thus makes citizens, and in the English- 
speaking world it prepared the people for the franchise. 

The Bible insists on rectitude. Every revival of interest in the 
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Bible was followed in Britain by a movement for political reform. 
If public life is clean this is the reason. 

The Bible denounces oppression and requires that wrongs be 
righted. In the British Empire there has been a growing sensi- 
tiveness to injustices of every kind. 

The transformation of Great Britain from an old into a new 
country was achieved mainly by the men of the Bible. John 
Howard read that we should visit the prisoners in their affliction, 
and he flung himself into the task of reforming the jails. Wilber- 
force on one side of the Atlantic, like Whittier on the other, read 
that Christ died for all men on the cross. They flung themselves 
into the crusade against slavery. 

The Bible inculeated a reverence for laws justly administered. 
During the periods of strain and stress there have been scores of 
revolutions. In the English-speaking countries sovereignty has 
been unshaken in its stability. These have been the countries 
where it is safest to live. 

The Bible emphasizes sound principles of commercial ethics. 
Amid the greatest depression in the annals of mankind the finan- 
cial credit of the English-speaking commonwealth is maintained. 
There has been grave unemployment as elsewhere, but, on the 
whole, a much higher standard of living. The material reserves 
of these countries have been as impressive as their moral reserves. 

The Bible asserts liberty of conscience and of culture. At the 
conclusion of the war not one English-speaking democracy had 
seriously to abridge freedom of speech or of the press, or to sus- 
pend a representative system of government. The suffrage has 
been extended, and throughout the Orient, from the Philippines 
to Egypt, it has been the aim of these countries to put an end to 
the old colonial system, substituting autonomous administration. 

The English-speaking democracies have displayed a volume of 
initiative which, in the aggregate, far surpasses the achievements, 
however notable they may have been, of countries where the Bible 
is less known. The railway, the steamship, the automobile, the 
use of power in industry, postal and telegraph services, electric 
light, moving pictures, the games most generally and healthily 
played out of doors—these illustrations of such initiative are un- 
challengeable. Boy scouts, girl guides, foreign missions, cam- 
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paigns against drugs, drink, and other evils—most of such efforts 
originated in the English-speaking world. 

The Bible contains a gospel of peace, and in their demand for 
peace the Bible-loving democracies have been conspicuous. De- 
spite militarism elsewhere they terminated conscription after the 
war, and in the spirit of the prophet Isaiah they have sought 
steadily to limit armaments. 

Here is an inventory of familiar phenomena that anybody can 
check up for himself. We cannot open a newspaper or enter into 
conversation without finding that the facts are as stated. 

Not that there is any special virtue in a Bible translated into 
English. Turn to any country and men of the Bible leave names 
held in peculiar honor. Certainly Norway has her Nansen, a 
ereat explorer, statesman, and friend of the friendless. He read 
the Bible. England had her Ruskin, the apostle of beauty in the 
city, the church, and the home. He read the Bible. Russia had 
her Tolstoy, the pioneer of social justice. He read the Bible. 
China had her Sun Yat-sen, architect of democracy. He read the 
Bible. India has her Gandhi, champion of the untouchables. 
He reads the Bible. Germany was uplifted by the character of 
Hindenburg. This war lord who became a pillar of peace was a 
man of the Bible. 

The Bible is today to be had almost free of cost. But a knowl- 
edge of the Bible can only be acquired by a personal investment 
of time which is worth more than money. That investment has 
yielded a generous dividend of influence both for the individual 
and for society. 

They who visit London are impressed by the profound rever- 
ence with which millions of people observe Armistice Day, crowd- 
ing into Whitehall, overflowing into Trafalgar Square, and unit- 
ing their voices in the great hymn—‘‘Our God, our help in ages 
past.’’ No less remarkable is the spectacle of enormous crowds 
at a football game attended by the King and Queen, who, with a 
band of the Guards, join the people in singing a hymn like ‘‘ Abide 
With Me’’ in order to pass the time. It was the Bible of Wyclif 
that evoked the spirit of Lollardry which swept over the England 
of the Middle Ages and inspired the songs of the people. It is 
the Bible that in the twentieth century, with its dangers and diffi- 
culties, fills the land with musie. 
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RISTOTLE opens one of his works with this sentence: ‘‘This 
book is written, not for knowledge, but for action.’’? This 
is preeminently true of the Bible. Its truths were given, not for 
knowledge, in the ordinary sense of the word, but for belief and 
action. We hear much of the Bible as literature; and, indeed, 
as mere literature it stands by itself. Nowhere are there such 
historical narratives, such odes and dirges, such orations, such 
apostrophes, and such sublime poetry. But it must never be for- 
gotten that the Bible has lived through the ages, not because of 
the beauty and superiority of its literature, but because men re- 
eeived it as the Word of God and practised its precepts in their 
daily life. 

The Bible says of itself, ‘‘The Word of God is tried.’’ This 
is true as to its history and biography and its comments upon 
human nature. But it is true, above all else, in the sense that 
men and women in the midst of the struggles and battles and sor- 
rows and temptations of this hfe have found the Bible to be a 
lamp unto their feet and a light unto their path. Should the 
Bible ever cease to be so read and so received; should it ever come 
to be looked upon as merely an interesting assortment of ancient 
religious books,—then the Bible will have passed out of the life 
of man. But this will never come to pass, because from age to 
age men discover that the Bible is what it declared itself to be— 
‘‘a lamp unto our feet and a light unto our path.’’ 

In recent years the thrilling story of Pitcairn Island and the 
mutiny of the Bounty has been retold and popularized in moving 
pictures, newspaper articles, and in books. There is one incident 
in that story which, indeed, is worth retelling. The mutineers 
sank their ship and landed with their native women on the lonely 
island named Pitcairn. There were nine white sailors, six na- 
tives, ten women, and a girl of fifteen. One of the sailors discov- 

*Tssued by the National Commemoration Committee, Four Hundred 
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ered a method of distilling alcohol, and the island colony was 
debauched with drunkenness and vice. After a time, only one of 
the white sailors who had landed on the island survived, sur- 
rounded by native women and half-breed children. This sailor, 
Alexander Smith, found in one of the chests that had been taken 
out of the Bounty a copy of the Bible. He began to teach his 
fellow exiles its principles, with the result that his own hfe was 
changed and the life of that island colony. In 1808 the United 
States ship Topaz visited the island and found a thriving and 
prosperous community, without whisky, without a jail, without 
crime, and without an insane asylum. The Bible had changed 
the life of that island community. So it has been from age to 
age. ‘‘The entrance of thy words giveth light.’’ 

There is no doubt that the world is dark. Were it not dark, 
we would need no lamp unto our feet and no light for our path. 
The world has been made dark by sin, and man has lost the way. 
The Bible is the revelation of the way through life. Is there any 
doubt that we all need that revelation ? 

On a dark night, and on a treacherous path, a lantern in a 
man’s hand makes a great difference. It may be the difference 
between life and death. Man’s path here is beset by a thousand 
dangers. The Bible shows these dangers. It utters the com- 
mandments of God, which are sure, ‘‘making wise the simple.’’ 
Every day death, sin, and temptation add to the number of their 
ghastly trophies. But of those who have perished, how many 
were using faithfully the lantern which God has given man? 
How many had been reading its pages regularly and prayerfully ? 

Life is encompassed with sorrow and trial. The Bible does not 
take away our trials, or deliver us from our sorrows; but it does 
tell us that they have a purpose, and that they are working out 
for us and in us the peaceable fruits of righteousness. 

By and by, all come to the end of life. Before we ourselves 
reach that end, we have seen many others arrive at that place of 
departure, covered with mist and fog. If you close the Bible, if 
you put out this one light, what have you left? Who speaks for 
the after-here? What voice is uplifted by the grave of sorrow? 
A few dreamers and thinkers, a few tamperers with the lock to 
the gate of the hidden city of death, utter their arguments and 
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come back with their weird tales which neither convince nor en- 
lighten. But when we turn to the Bible there is light and there 
is hope; for the Bible leads us to Christ, who is the way, the truth, 
and the life. The path of life is not only dangerous, but it is a 
path which, without the light of the Bible, leads we know not 
where. The Bible is the book of destiny and shows us the way 
to heaven. 

Oscar Wilde, one of the most gifted writers of the last half 
century, fell into deep and unmentionable sin. Writing of his 
experiences when a prisoner in Reading Gaol, where, as he says 
in his powerful ‘‘Ballad of Reading Gaol,’’ the prisoners only 
now and then had a chance to look with wistful eye 


“*Upon that little tent of blue 
Which prisoners call the sky,’’— 


tells how, in his deep distress and woe, the only literature which 
now meant anything to him was the New Testament. A striking 
tribute to the fact that the Bible speaks to the deeps that are in 
the human heart, and that in the crises of life it has a message 
when all other books are meaningless and all other voices are 
silent. 

Some say the Bible as a book is obscure. It does not, indeed, 
pretend to answer every question; and what the Bible does not 
say, the silence of the Bible, is sometimes as striking and impres- 
Sive as its speech. Of all the figures and metaphors employed in 
the Bible to describe what it does for the soul of man, I think this 
of the lantern and the light is the best. We do not carry lanterns 
by daylight. The Bible is not the sunlight; but it is what the 
Psalmist called it, ‘‘a lamp unto our feet and a light unto our 
path’’ amid the shadows of this world. It is what Peter called 
it in his beautiful metaphor, ‘‘a lamp shining in a dark place, 
until the day dawn and the day-star arise in our hearts.’’ When 
we enter into the fullness of the life to come, and behold the liv- 
ing Word himself, we shall not need the written Bible; for we 
shall see no longer through the glass darkly, but face to face. 

I remember seeing once on the wall of old Canterbury cathedral 
a tablet with an inscription on it from the second and little read 
portion of ‘‘Pilgrim’s Progress.’’ It is as follows: 
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Prudence:—What do you think of the Bible? 

Matthew:—It is the holy Word of God. 

Prudence:—Is there nothing written therein but what you understand? 

Matthew: —Yes, a great deal. 

Prudence:—What do you do when you meet with such places therein that 
you do not understand? 

Matthew: —I think God is wiser than I. I pray also that he will please 
to let me know all therein that he knows will be for my 
good. 


Here is John Bunyan’s common sense at its best. There will 
be many things in the Bible which we do not understand; but a 
great deal there which we can understand, and which is for our 
eternal good. 

The Christian church owes much to the heroic and ancient 
Church of the Waldensees in Italy for the preservation of the 
3ible and its saving truths. In a day when the Bible was pro- 
scribed, Waldensian ministers sometimes supported themselves by 
selling jewels and precious stones to the families of the great and 
noble. In the disguise of merchants they were able to speak to 
those who otherwise would have been inaccessible. When they 
had disposed of their rings and trinkets, and were asked if they 
had nothing more to offer for sale, they would reply, ‘‘ Yes; we 
have jewels still more precious than any you have seen. We will 
be glad to show these also to you, if you will promise not to betray 
us to the clergy. We have here a precious stone so brilliant that 
by its hght a man may see God; and another which radiates such 
a fire that it enkindles the love of God in the heart of its posses- 
sor.’’ Then they unwrapped their treasure, which was, of course, 
the Bible. <A true and beautiful statement about the Word of 
rod. It is a precious stone which sheds a light so brilliant that 
by its hg¢ht aman may see God. It is a stone which kindles within 
the heart of man the love of God. 
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GEORGE WILLIAM BROWN 


General Secretary, American Bible Society 


HE almost desperate concern of every country of the world 

with its own affairs would seem to preclude common interest 
in any single book. Of course, we can easily imagine Americans 
attracted to a book related chiefly to things American, or Japa- 
nese reading eagerly in one dealing with Japanese issues, or 
Mexicans having profound interest in some other book, or the 
subjects of King George purchasing quite generally some publica- 
tion affecting the British Empire. But who knows a book equally 
meaningful to Americans, Japanese, Mexicans, Britishers, and 
the rest of the peoples of the earth? The Bible is just that kind 
of book. 

Yet the Scriptures were written when the earth was dwarfish 
compared with the great burly world we now know. In that long 
ago the cities of the world were Nineveh and Babylon in the east, 
and Athens and Rome in the west. There was no Berlin, no Lon- 
don, no Chicago, no Rio de Janeiro. When the Bible was written 
the earth was flat and stationary; few indeed were the intrepid 
souls that ventured beyond the Pillars of Hercules. The whole 
Western Hemisphere was undreamed of, and men traveled over 
seas instead of oceans. Rome, then a world force, would today 
seem less like an empire than a province. And yet the Bible, 
born in that little microcosm, is quite unafraid of our vast world 
of nations, empires, and continents. It is a world book. 

Down in Brazil a few years ago a blind man set out to master 
English. Portuguese is the language spoken in his country, but 
he wanted to be able to use English. To fit himself to teach? To 
accept a position? For cultural purposes? No; but that he 
might read all the English Bible in Braille, for only the Gospel 
of St. John is available in Portuguese for finger-tip reading. 
The Bible is well established in Brazil. 

Recently a pageant was given in one of the cities of China by 


*Tssued by the National Commemoration Committee, Four Hundred 
Years of the Printed English Bible, and printed by permission. 
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a group of Chinese Christians. Among the characters were the 
Venerable Bede, John Wyclif, and William Tyndale, and the 
pageant’s title was, ‘‘How We Got Owr Bible.’’ Because it was 
given in China the cast included characters which would not ap- 
pear in any American cast—Robert Morrison, William Milne, 
Bishop Schereschewski, and others who gave the Bible to the Chi- 
nese in their own language. The Bible is at home in China. 

Come with me to the palace of the President of Guatemala and 
learn of an interview between the President of that republic and 
one of his Indian subjects. Some government action had dis- 
turbed the Cakchiquel tribe of Indians, so this representative was 
asked to go and confer with the President. At the end of the 
interview the President took from his desk a New Testament. 
Holding it toward the Indian he said, ‘‘This is what you need. 
Your people will never progress until it becomes a part of your 
life.’ The Bible has its place in Central America. 

Just outside of Glasgow in the birthplace of a greatly honored 
Scotsman there is a simple but striking tableau-picture bearing 
a one-word title—‘‘Truth.’’ It shows a man in the tropics 
sitting in the veranda shelter of a rude hut reading from an open 
book to a group of primitive Africans. The man with the book 
is David Livingstone and the book is the Bible. The Bible is read 
in Africa. 

Brazil, China, Central America, Africa,—and the list could be 
extended almost indefinitely: it seems to be a world book. 

Its continuous translation into other tongues indicates that it 
is a world book. In whole or in part it has been translated into 
954 languages and dialects. It takes an exhibit chart twenty-one 
feet long and five feet wide to contain in type none too large the 
names of these languages. A careful estimate shows that some 
part of it appears in a new language on an average of one every 
five weeks. It seems to be a world book. 

Its phenomenal distribution across the earth indicates that it 
isa world book. In a single year between twenty-five and thirty 
million copies of Bibles, Testaments, Gospels, and Portions are 
distributed in all the continents and in many of the islands of the 
seas. What other book knows such achievement? 

But why is it a world book? Rather, why is it a world-enrich- 
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ing book? First of all, because it sets forth a notably high stand- 
ard of conduct. Tersely but tellingly it states, ‘‘He that ruleth 
his spirit is better than he that taketh a city. . . . Provide things 
honest in the sight of all men. . . . Do justly, love merey, and 
walk humbly with thy God. . . . All things whatsoever ye would 
that men should do to you, do ye even so to them. ... Be ye 
therefore perfect, even as your Father which is in heaven is 
perfect.’’ 

A standard of conduct based on such principles far outspans 
the world in which the Bible writers lived. It knows no limita- 
tions of latitude or longitude. It is nothing short of universal, 
and because it is universal it helps to make the Bible containing 
it a world book. What Cromwell wrote in the flyleaf of his 
Bible—‘‘He who ceases to be better ceases to be good’’—could 
appropriately be written in a Bible of any language anywhere. 

Then, too, the Bible is a book enriching the world because it 
argues for a strange but ultimately satisfactory way of life. It 
tells of earthy Esau bargaining away a remote birthright for an 
immediate available ‘‘mess of pottage.’’ It describes rapacious 
Ahab sighing for, and finally seizing, his neighbor Naboth’s vine- 
yard. By forthright statement and apt simile it emphasizes 
again and again that ‘‘a man’s life consisteth not in the abun- 
dance of the things which he possesseth.’’ Of its chief character 
it is said that while the foxes had holes and the birds of the air 
had nests he had not ‘‘where to lay his head.’’ He counseled 
against laying up ‘‘treasures upon earth,’’ urging that the king- 
dom of God was the thing to be sought first of all. 

This is a strange way of life, but in the long run and at the 
end of the day it brings satisfaction. One of the great metropoli- 
tan papers, some months ago, carried a news item to the effect that 
in the island of Molokai a humble Christian who had spent forty- 
four years caring for leprosy sufferers had died leaving an estate 
of less than three hundred dollars. In the same issue there ap- 
peared an editorial on the man’s death ten times the length of the 
news item, which stated among other things that, so long as there 
were such men who put service above riches, ours is not a deteri- 
orating world. ‘The Bible’s way of life, independent of time and 
space, whether tried in tiny Palestine, or over the wide stretches 
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of Latin America, or in primitive inland China, or on the sophis- 
ticated Atlantic seaboard, helps to make the book which sets it 
forth not only a world book, but what is vastly more important, 
a world-enriching book. 

Finally, the Bible is a world-enriching book because it tells 
what God is like. And the description is everywhere appealing 
and acceptable. It tells of a God concerned over the destiny of 
every individual—the parables of the lost coin, the lost sheep, and 
the lost son assure us of this. The Bible tells us of a God whose 
genius is neither mystery, whimsey, nor foree—the life of Jesus 
makes this clear. The Bible tells us that the very heart of God 
is love—a love baffling easy apprehension. Bethlehem, Nazareth, 
Jerusalem, the Via Dolorosa, Calvary, attest this. ‘‘For God so 
loved the world... .’’ It was not alone for the lost sheep of 
the house of Israel that divine love yearned—it was for all Judea 
and Samaria and the uttermost part of the earth. Such a God 
is unaffected by the accidents and artificialities of geography. 
Those who pick up the Book anywhere and read in any tongue or 
dialect about the God and Father of Our Lord Jesus Christ can- 
not help feeling that it was written for them alone. 

It is a world book, aye more! It is a world-enriching book. 
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Church Colleges 


RESIDENTS of colleges and universities bemoan the diffi- 

culty of obtaining outstanding Christian teachers for their 
faculties. Inquiries have been made as to the procedure used in 
getting desirable information and in the interview. Some presi- 
dents have favored the editor with statements describing the 
methods which they find to be successful. 


President John L. Seaton, Albion College 

Our method of selecting teachers is very direct and simple. 
The President and the head of the department concerned collect 
all the information they can from graduate schools and teachers’ 
agencies. The material is carefully considered by them and by 
the Dean. To the candidates who look promising a standardized 
form is sent to be filled out and returned together with a photo- 
eraph and personal representations. These are then reviewed 
by the same group, at times with the addition of the members of 
the Division, or by the Divisional Council if the headship of a 
department is involved. 

The next step is to arrange for interviews with the most de- 
sirable candidates, usually four or five of them. Sometimes the 
candidate comes to Albion, and sometimes the President makes a 
tour or arranges for conferences in Chicago. The place is deter- 
mined by circumstance. 

In the conference there is a primary concern, of course, with 
regard to scholarly methods of teaching and professional ideals. 
There is an equal concern to learn about the personal qualities 
of the candidate—his habits, attitudes, spirit of service, and rela- 
tion to the church. The questions asked are, therefore, direct 
and unequivocal. If the candidate, though a superior person, is 
not in accord with the aims and purposes cherished at Albion, 
he is dropped from further consideration. 

Out of the candidates regarded as satisfactory and found 
available, a final selection is made on nomination of the Presi- 
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dent by a committee of the Board of Trustees or by the Board 
itself, according to circumstances. 

I suppose that the method here outlined is fairly common in 
colleges of the size and type of Albion. If there is anything dis- 
tinctive about it, I suspect that it will be found in the greater 
attention given to personal qualities and ideals. I believe 
strongly that what we would have in the students we must first 
have in the teachers. We do not shrink, therefore, from being 
regarded as narrow and belated in refusing to consider candi- 
dates who are not in accord with the ideals of the College and 
with its fundamental conceptions of the meaning and purpose of 
life. 

President A. A. Shaw, Denison University 

Our purpose here at Denison is to secure teachers who are 
thoroughly well prepared and competent in their fields and at 
the same time thoroughly Christian in their character and con- 
duct, and also members of some branch of the Christian church. 

When a vacancy occurs, I consult the head of the department 
involved, asking him to get the names of people who, from the 
point of view of scholarship and teaching ability, could satisfy 
him. Also, to secure all possible information about the ecandi- 
date. We then get letters from all references and especially 
from alumni and other friends of the school whom the candidates 
know. We are assured that they will be thoroughly sympathetic 
with our ideals and will recommend only those who would fit 
into our situation. On the basis of these investigations we usu- 
ally find that the number is narrowed to a few names—perhaps 
not more than two or three. 

After this I have a personal interview with them by having 
them meet me at some convenient place, or by paying their ex- 
penses to come to Granville for an unhurried conference in which 
we stress the Christian character and ideals of the institution 
and attempt to discover their attitude toward these ideals. 

Before vacancies occur I am constantly keeping contact with 
alumni and others who would know promising young men and 
women in the teaching profession, so that in case of a vacancy, 


we may possibly have some one already in view in whom we have 
confidence. 
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We find it is not impossible to secure teachers thoroughly 
scholarly and competent and at the same time earnest Christians. 


President Silas Evans, Ripon College 


I write to six or eight presidents of liberal arts colleges. I ask 
them to recommend one (and only one) of their graduates whom 
they would, as an institution, endorse for the prospective position. 

The following items enter into the outline of qualifications: 
An excellent personality rating while in college, with a frank 
statement in reference to life attitudes. A good scholarship 
record. Two years of successful high school teaching is a good 
recommendation. Graduate work equivalent to M.A. or Ph.D. 
as the case requires. 

On the basis of replies, I make further investigation through 
the graduate schools, and references available. 

After securing these recommendations, or while in process of 
securing them, I hold an interview with a prospective teacher, 
and if possible have the interview of an incidental character, 
rather than a fixed appointment. 

A few good teachers have been secured more directly through 
teachers’ agencies and university placement bureaus. 

Of course, more vital information is obtained from the per- 
sonal interviews, and the frank and complete reports which the 
presidents give, than can possibly be secured through the general 
written recommendations. 


President David M. Key, Millsaps College 
I. Besides scholarship, character and teaching skill there are 
certain personal qualities that are sought in faculty members for 
a church school like Millsaps College. No judgment is pro- 
nounced, or I hope, an illiberal attitude assumed in regard to 
those who do not fit precisely into the picture here. We recog- 
nize that a church-related college is a little peculiar. In the in- 
evitable changes that occur in our college circle there is afforded 
the opportunity to influence, to some extent, the community 
spirit. Therefore, we seek in addition to the three desiderata 
named above the following desirable qualifications: 
1. Religious conviction and sense of mission in influencing 
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General cultural background of birth, breeding and social 
experience ; 

Background of familiarity with Southern life from birth, 
residence or contacts. Lack of this may be easily coun- 
terbalanced by a personality that is adaptable and sym- 
pathetic ; 

Methodist Church membership. 


Of these only No. 1 and No. 2 are essential. 
II. The procedure, when a vacaney occurs, in finding such 
person is as follows: 


A) 


Consult with the deans, heads of departments, and other 
faculty members ; 

Write to graduate schools from which we may expect to 
secure the type of man desired; 

Consider our own recent graduates who have been en- 
aged in advanced training in the universities. A certain 
number of young people familiar with the college and its 
traditions is desirable in the faculty; 

For certain places that are difficult to fill, we have from 
time to time selected from our own undergraduates and 
eraduates an individual and encouraged him to prepare 
for a specific appointment ; 

In making the actual selection we consider all creden- 
tials submitted from the standpoint of scholarship, sue- 
cessful teaching experience, personality and habits, social 
conscience, church affiliation and activity, and regional 
background ; 

Personal interview is desirable, and in fact essential. In 
this I seek to find (a) evidence of interest and enthusiasm 
in his own subject and in all subjects, (b) satisfactory 
personal appearance and good manners, (¢) a full under- 
standing on the delicate subject of religious life and 
convictions and ability to sympathize with and cooperate 
in the aims of the church college; 

Make a memorandum of impressions from the personal 


interview and from the credentials and all other data 
available. 


Ill. In making the actual appointment the president confers 
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with a committee of three of the board of trustees which is desig- 
nated the Committee on Instruction, and secures their approval. 
The actual nomination to the board is largely a matter of form 
and in the last twenty years the president’s recommendation has 
not been turned down by the board. 


President Charles C. Ellis, Juniata College 


It seems to grow increasingly difficult to get that rare combina- 
tion of Christian character, good scholarship, successful teaching 
experience, and pleasing personality which is essential to the 
making of the faculty of the Christian college. 

Testimonials may satisfy as to character; certificates, diplo- 
mas and publication may attest scholarship ; a personal interview 
helps in evaluating personality; but not every significant trait 
can be recognized in a brief interview. Much dependence must 
be placed often in a frank statement from other officials respect- 
ing previous success as well as personality. 

It has been our habit to invite prospective teachers to the 
campus for a personal interview, which is intended to determine 
as far as possible the probable adjustment of the candidate to our 
environment. Since our catalogue sets forth not only in general, 
but somewhat specifically the attitudes of the College, a prepara- 
tion for the interview involves sending a copy of this beforehand 
or presenting it at the time. 

Since the basic requirement here is Christian character, we 
endeavor to employ only teachers who are members of some evan- 
eelical denomination, with the implication that they are expected 
to be active and not passive in their Christian life. Daily chapel 
attendance and cooperation with the religious activities of the 
College and student groups is involved in this expectation. In 
addition to this the candidate is interviewed with respect to will- 
ingness to cooperate in maintaining the ideals of the College, and 
this obligation is embodied in the contract form. 
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Student Workers’ Round Table 


HARRY T. STOCK 


DEMOCRACY 


EMOCRACY is under a cloud. Many fear that it is on the 

skids in America. It is attacked from the right and left, by 
Fascists and Communists. One of the tasks of the present stu- 
dent generation seems to be that of defending our democracy. 
‘“Will Democracy Survive?’’ is the subject of a thoughtful de- 
bate in the October ‘‘Forum.’’ The two papers would furnish 
a good spring-board for student discussion. 

The Bishop of Exeter (Lord William Cecil) contends that it 
should not survive. And his primary reason is that democracy 
is unchristian! Three points are made: first, that candidates 
for office must appeal to the selfish motives of their constituents 
and that a selfish government results; second, that democracy 
encourages corruption; third, that it tends to be unjust because 
the majority decides. (The rightness or wrongness of an action 
cannot be determined by majority vote.) Henry Adams Bellows 
answers Lord Cecil by insisting that all other forms of govern- 
ment have equally serious evils, that democracy has not been given 
an adequate trial, that it is not democracy but the machinery of 
democracy that is at fault. 


Gop 


Many sections of Dr. Van Dusen’s ‘‘God in These Times,’’ are 
worth reading together in student groups. The author writes 
with an engaging clarity and his argument always challenges. 
At least one hour, for example, may be spent in considering 
his four ‘‘indispensable premises in the Christian message of 
the Living God.’’ (pp. 67 ff.) 

First, reigion must be central in life. It can never be inci- 
dental. Much of our nominal loyalty to Christianity is not re- 
ligion at all. (One might well ask whether there are any people, 
then, who may truly be called religious. ) 

Second, religion begins with reverence before the God who is 


acknowledged. We must acknowledge this God, not simply dis- 
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cuss or theorize about him. (What of the person who says, ‘‘I 
don’t know whether there is such a God?’’? He must be acknowl- 
edged, nevertheless. Such an attitude is a primary essential for 
a person who is to be religious. ) 

Third, man’s growing assurance and understanding of God 
came from a variety of interwoven experiences: the grandeur of 
the universe, the command of the highest, beauty without and 
within, the glory of certain lives, the progress of history, Jesus, 
the Presence who speaks to us. 

Fourth, a conviction that God is regnant in history is neces- 
sary if one is to recover the Christian message of God. (An 
entire chapter is given to an interpretation of this phase of the 
subject. ) 

THE AMERICAN PRIMERS 

The University of Chicago Press has issued for the American 
Council on Education, nine American primers which represent 
one of the most hopeful developments in the field of adult educa- 
tion. Intended for use in C.C.C. camps and for older young 
people and adults in local communities, they are non-technical, 
authentic, non-propagandistie interpretations of current social 
situations. Moreover, they are written in a most interesting 
style and illustrated with telling graphs, charts and pictures. 
Here is an ideal resource for college and university groups. 

Each booklet contains sufficient material for study and discus- 
sion over a four to eight week period. Of course, a superficial 
treatment of the various issues may be given in a briefer time 
than the method of review, selective reading, or assigned reports. 
But it will be clear from the following summary of subjects 
dealt with in the booklet on ‘‘Crime,’’ that it will be much more 
satisfactory to set aside a generous block of time for the consid- 
eration of each subject. 

Gangs; are criminals born or made? are criminals diseased ? 
are they dumb? the emotions of criminals; the influence of home 
life; are schools to blame? leisure time temptations; pool rooms; 
the movies; the infiuence of poverty ; the effect of unemployment ; 
are we a nation of criminals? are foreigners responsible? what 
shall we do with criminals? the prevention of crime; treating the 


abnormal criminal. 
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The titles of the other eight booklets are: ‘‘Youth in the De- 
pression’’; ‘‘Money’’; ‘‘The Farm Business’’; ‘‘ Friends or Ene- 
mies?’ ‘‘Strikes’’; ‘‘Business and Government’’; ‘‘Jobs or the 
Dole?’’ ‘‘You and Machines.’’ Each contains about forty-eight 
or sixty pages. They sell for twenty-five cents a copy. 

When a Christian group discusses these issues it will raise cer- 
tain questions not included in the primers. For the ultimate 
purpose of the discussion is to discover what the Christian atti- 
tude should be toward the basic problems included in these 
booklets and to plan such steps as may improve the situation. 


DiIrricuLt PROBLEMS 


It is a good thing for a leader to list questions which are asked 
by young people, either in personal conversations or as incidents 
in group discussion. Selections may be made from them when a 
quarter’s program is being projected. The following are typical: 

How can one conceive of God—picture Him or express one’s 
idea about Him—in the light of scientific knowledge? 

Should a Christian actually try to follow the teachings of 
Jesus, or is it enough to try to catch his spirit admitting that 
the exact way of living which he followed is not possible in our 
present civilization ? 

Would we be better off if we had complete church union, or 
would we further dilute our religion by reducing it to the lowest 
common denominator ? 

Just what can prayer accomplish and what are some of the 
ways in which an intelligent person can get value from it? 

Has psychical research given us any evidence that personality 
lives on after death? 

Is the foreign missionary enterprise about to give way to an 
emphasis on social action which will transfer the enthusiasm 
and money of young Christians from the foreign field to 
America? 

Why is there no great youth movement in America as there is 
in other nations of the world? 

Are there any universal standards of morality, any permanent 
guiding principles of ethics, or is morality nothing more than the 


approved social custom of a given time? 
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How can the conscience of America express itself against a 
‘““bad boy nation’’ (e.g., Italy) without involving our nation in 
an international conflict? 

Just what should the church do about political problems? 
Has it any strategy for social action? If so, what is it? If not, 
what should its strategy be? 

Must Christians adopt the propaganda methods (of commu- 
nism, the Townsendites, ete.) if they ever expect their social 
objectives to be realized, or must they depend upon the slow 
unspectacular penetration of truth to win in the long run? 

Is there any danger that America will move toward dictator- 
ship? (‘‘Under the strain of material privation peoples would 
instinctively turn from democracy to dictators.’? Frank H. 
Simonds, in ‘‘The Atlantic,’’ November, 1935.) 

Is there anything that college graduates can do to awaken the 
churches, in the communities in which they live, to a more vital 
program ? 

Is there anything that students can do to lessen the influence 
of Hearst, through his network of newspapers, magazines and 
movies. (See one of the autumn issues of ‘‘ Fortune.’’) 

Should our school systems seek to work for a new social order, 
or should they be neutral regarding social change? (See the 
magazine, ‘‘The Social Frontier.’’) 

Ts the ‘‘New Deal’’ killing individual initiative? 

Will a nation that spends more than its income eventually go 
bankrupt? (See the articles by Lewis W. Douglas in five autumn 
numbers of ‘‘The Atlantic.’’) 
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When Funds Are Low 


ALFRED WILLIAMS ANTHONY 


F funds are low, expenses must be kept low. The foundation 
for future success may be laid by wisdom in economies. The 
necessity of saving may be a blessing in disguise in two ways,— 
by proving that one can get along without spending so much, and 
by beginning the habit of rigidly controlled expenditures. 

Economies, which are really economical, must avoid meanness 
and wasteful loss; such economies make good impressions and 
gain new friends. Some administrators who boast of coming 
through the depression, without cuts or economies, may, by their 
boasting, make it more difficult to raise money in the future. 

It is important to keep up good appearances in the midst of 
economies,—not false appearances, but appearances which are gen- 
uinely the best under the cireumstances. A ragged coat, or un- 
washed linen, may be a disgrace; but patched and clean gar- 
ments indicate thrift and care. The buildings of an institution 
should not be allowed to suffer through neglect. Leaky or 
broken roofs, loose bricks or clapboards, or lack of paint should 
be remedied by an expenditure even of some of the little money 
on hand. 

Walks about the campus which lack bricks, or conerete, or 
gravel, or otherwise become inconvenient, unsightly, or even dan- 
gerous, are a poor exhibition of economy. It is far better,—and 
everybody knows it,—to take ‘‘the stitch in time which saves 
nine,’’ both as a matter of saving money and of building up, or 
maintaining, a reputation. 

It is good advice to say :—Do not let the property have a tum- 
bled-down, or neglected, aspect, whether of buildings, grounds, 
or apparatus. Even poor people can be neat. In a very good 
sense it may be said that a part of education is to impart the fine 
art of keeping up appearances on a small outlay of money. 

It is a grave mistake to put a good building on a poor location. 
Space and perspective, as matters of proportion and harmony, 


are essential for present appearances, future growth, and the 
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securing of friends and supporters. I know a college, which has 
beautiful buildings, architecturally and individually, but they 
are so placed as to destroy all vistas and the sense of dignity and 
repose. The campus as a whole appears jumbled. The purchase 
of a little land, or a little delay until land has been acquired, 
would have been invaluable to that college in the influences 
which it should make upon its students and the impressions 
which it should give to visitors and patrons. 


When funds are low is particularly the time for reviewing and 
revising the policies of charging tuition, of soliciting contribu- 
tions and of investing resources. 

Perhaps the price of tuition should be revised. All of the 
experiences of the past should be reviewed, all of the former con- 
siderations which determined the current rate should be over- 
hauled. In general it may be said that the following objectives 
should be kept in view :— 

There should be a parity with charges made by other institu- 
tions of similar grade within the same geographical area, not 
with a view to competition and a scramble for attendants, but 
with the intent of promoting harmonious cooperation and fair 
treatment. 

There should be due regard given to fitting the scale of 
charges to the financial condition of the constituency of the in- 
stitution. A low charge to all, with excess charges made upon 
those amply able to pay more, if there be such, is not so equitable 
and safe to apply as a relatively high charge for all, with numer- 
ous and generous deductions by loans, grants and scholarships, 
bestowed upon the meritorious and specially needy; and, as an 
ideal, it is fair to expect the tuition paid by students approxi- 
mately to cover the costs of the education itself ;—1.e., the amount 
which is paid as salaries to the teaching staff,—while other ex- 
penses, for grounds, buildings, administration, upkeep and over- 
head of various kinds, as a policy, shall be so planned as to be 
provided for from 

a. Grants from government, State, Federal, municipal or other 
units—.e., by taxation : 

b. Gifts from graduates and from charitable persons; 
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ce. Income from invested funds—endowments ; 

d. Service charges, such as for rooms, meals, laboratories, 
library, and public functions (including athletics). 

The steadily pursued purpose of the institution should be to 
increase the charge for tuition gradually as the costs of adminis- 
tration increase, having in mind the double effect of an educa- 
tion, (1) the great charitable achievement of elevating the level 
—the entire cultural level of human society, and (2) the actual 
money-values imparted by enhancing the earning powers of the 
individual. 

If this last objective were the only one sought, then the institu- 
tion might properly charge all of the costs to the student body, 
as indeed purely commercial institutions are supposed to do. 


As for soliciting contributions, when funds are low, it must be 
realized that in times of depression wealth changes hands, not 
infrequently on an alarming and perhaps even a gigantic scale. 
Those who have been of the wealthy and generous class may no 
longer be able to live in comfort, nor even to think of continuing 
their benefactions. Old lines of industry and former types of 
investments may have become worthless and may have been 
superseded by more modern and up-to-date methods and values. 

At times when wealth is being accumulated in the hands of 
new possessors, most of whom, newly rich, have had no opportu- 
nity of discovering and using that which may properly be termed 
“surplus wealth’’ (meaning an abundance extending above the 
needs of family and business obligations) ; in such days the ex- 
pectations of those who solicit gifts for charity must necessarily 
be on a reasonably low level. The Scotch adage must be in mind, 
‘“Mony a mickle makes a muckle.’’ Reliance must be placed on 
smaller gifts, but from more persons. The value of the dollar 
should be re-discovered—a dollar from every graduate, a dollar 
from every member of a community, a dollar from every friend. 
More gifts, though in smaller amounts, from more friends may 
mean the spiritual enthusiasm of more supporters. 


When funds are low, it behooves an institution to learn the 


lessons of its own past investments. What has experience taught 
ies 
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in the field of finance? Have local mortgages proved satisfac- 
tory? Have farm mortgages been profitable? What class of 
bonds has protected both capital and income? What stocks have 
best stood the fluctuations and changes? Have annuity agree- 
ments been without flaws? Have those who died mentioned the 
institution in their wills? 

An institution which does not carefully examine its own record 
and experience, to discover the lessons of its own past, can 
scarcely be expected materially to profit from the experiences of 
others, whether institutions or individuals. 

When one is low in funds is a good time to show how one would 
use funds, if entrusted with funds. A snowball, when rolled, 
grows because of the adhesive power of damp snow. The adhesive 
power of money is wisdom shown in the use of money. 


A Prayer for Peace 
GRACE NOLL CROWELL 


Dear Lord, the world has known so many wars, 
It bears such bitter, deep, and lasting sears, 
Reach out Thy hand, O, Maker of us all; 

Bend down Thy hstening ear and hear our call 
In this, and every other threatening hour. 

Only Thy might, dear Lord, only Thy power 
Can change the hearts of men—can bid them cease 
Their avarice and greed—and bring us peace. 
Lord of the nations, let no nation reign 

To crush another. Free us from the stain 

Of blood and slaughter—let us not forget 

The loving kind example Thou hast set. 

God help us lift the Golden Rule so high 

That its bright words will flame against the sky; 
‘“Do Unto You,’’ and then will come the day— 
The crushed will rise, the bound will find release, 
And we shall know the blessedness of peace. 
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The Augustana Four-Year Plan 
of Theological Education 


CONRAD BERGENDOFF 
PRESIDENT, AUGUSTANA COLLEGE AND SEMINARY, Rock ISLAND, ILL. 


ORTY years ago the Lutheran Augustana Synod extended its 
theological course to three years, following upon a four-year 
college course. During these years the ministry of this Synod 
has been trained in various colleges and universities granting a 
recognized A.B. degree, and then in the Augustana Theological 
Seminary which has granted the B.D. degree. In 1933 the Synod 
resolved to extend the seminary training to a four-year program. 
Between the Middler and Senior years in the Seminary the stu- 
dent now became obliged to spend one year in practical training 
in some congregation of the Synod under surpervision of ordained 
pastors. If this work proved satisfactory the candidate might 
return for the final year at the Seminary and then apply for 
ordination. 

In the summer of 1934 twenty-five members of the then Middle 
Class were assigned to fields of parish work. Assignments ranged 
from Seattle and San Francisco to Providence, New York, and 
northern Michigan. In the Fall of 1935 twenty-two members re- 
turned to enroll as Seniors and are now completing their studies 
preparatory to graduation and ordination. Meanwhile twenty- 
eight members of the Middle Class of last year are in their places 
for the coming year. Thus the plan is in full operation and some 
evaluation of its merits may be made. 


A SIMPLE PLAN 


The original regulations which the Faculty drew up prior to 
inauguration of the plan are comparatively few and simple. 
Among them, these may be quoted to reveal the intentions of those 
who conceived the plan. 


‘The requirements contemplated by the term ‘parish 
work’ shall be understood as fulfilled when the student has 
served for a minimum period of twelve months, 
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(a) As assistant to a pastor in a congregation; or, 

(b) As assistant in a pastorate which includes several 
congregations, under the direct supervision of the 
pastor in charge; or, 

(c) As a worker on a home-mission field, under proper 
supervision. Reports of work done shall be made 
monthly to the supervising pastor. 

At the completion of the student’s work, the Faculty shall 
secure from the parish such reports as it deems necessary 
before giving approval to the work done during the period 
of service. 

No student may solicit or accept a call directly from a 
parish. All assignments must be made by the Faculty, and 
calls for student assistantships shall be addressed directly to 
the Faculty.’’ 


Early in the year 1934 congregations and pastors were invited 
to apply for assistants. The Faculty has insisted that all calls 
for students should be addressed directly to the Faculty, and that 
no private arrangements might be made by members of the class. 
Towards the end of the school year the Faculty met to assign the 
calls which had been received. A good deal of data had previously 
been collected relative to the training, record, and qualifications 
of each student, and also concerning the congregation from which 
a call had been received. With all this data before them, the 
members of the Faculty discussed each student in turn and as- 
signed him finally to the place it was felt would mean most to him 
as well as could best be served by him. When the whole list was 
completed the students were notified of their appointment. 

It is a vital part of the plan that remuneration should be uni- 
form. From the beginning it has been clearly stipulated that the 
congregation should be held responsible for the payment of thirty 
dollars per month plus room and board. In eases of considerable 
travel individual arrangements have been made between the stu- 
dent and the employer. But the principle has ever been that each 
student should receive as nearly as possible the same income for 
his year’s work. 

One difficulty has been to find a term which might be applied 
to these students spending a year in practical work. ‘‘Interne’’ 
and ‘‘interneship’’ have readily come into use, though the writer 
should personally prefer a term with ecclesiastical rather than 
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medical connotation. ‘‘Pastor’s assistant’’ is probably the most 
appropriate term for the student, and ‘‘parish work’’ for the na- 
ture of his activity, but these terms are not altogether adequate. 


CoRRELATION NECESSARY 


Naturally the insertion of this parish work into the seminary 
curriculum involved a new correlation between the academic and 
the practical. For one of the first objections that theoretically 
might be raised against the plan was its disruption of the aca- 
demic scheme. The Faculty has sought to minimize that effect by 
seeking to place most of the required Seminary courses in the 
Junior and Middle years, leaving the Senior year free for elec- 
tives. Greek and Hebrew, thus, are required in the first two 
years, in the Senior year only students who wish to go on in these 
subjects would take courses in these departments. Courses in 
Church History, Christian education, theology, also, are so placed 
in the curriculum that the sequence is hardly at all broken by a 
year’s absence. 

This rearrangement, it has been felt, would naturally give in the 
Senior year a more advanced program. Seminar courses, group 
discussions, individual research, are among the purposes of this 
year. And ultimately the Faculty hopes to add another year of 
post-graduate character, leading to the degree of S.T.M. Courses 
in that year and the final B.D. year are planned for essentially 
the same level. In other words the year of parish work concludes 
the more rigid and required part of the Seminary curriculum. 
Returning from that year, the Senior student can devote himself 
to graduate theological work. 


THE STUDENTS’ EVALUATION 


For the purpose of this article the question of keenest interest 
is this, how has the student fared during his year as assistant 
pastor? The writer prefers to let the student speak for himself, 
and has therefore circulated a questionnaire among the Seniors, 
asking for specific answers to these questions : 

1. Nature of work done? 
2. What do you consider the most valuable results of the year? 
3. What effect does the absence of a year have on your attitude 


towards the academic work you are now resuming ? 
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4. Do you wish to express yourself on any aspect of your experi- 
ence? 

5. Does your experience prompt you to suggest any subject not 
now in our curriculum which would help you in your 
ministry ? 


1. Four fields of work are prominent among the many varied 
tasks the students report that they have engaged in. Preparation 
for preaching, visitation of members and prospective members, 
educational work, and work in the organizations of the congrega- 
tion—in varying degree all of the men seem to have spent a good 
deal of their time in these duties. Some had a good deal of re- 
sponsibility in Confirmation classes, in Sunday School, or in Va- 
cation Bible School. Some spent much time in visiting the sick, 
the aged, the shut-ins, others in canvassing mission fields. Among 
the organizations those devoted to youth demanded much time. 
Several students did considerable work in music—directing of 
choirs is mentioned by three. Personal work at a Home for the 
Aged, at hospitals, at a Rescue Mission, claimed time of some 
assistants. Less than a fourth of the class report much time 
given to office work—those who did such work attended to records 
and bulletins. In general the questionnaire indicates that pas- 
toral and educational tasks predominated. 

2. In the minds of the students the most valuable results seem 
to be the acquaintance which the parish year gave them of the 
nature of church work. The answers mention both the acquain- 
tanee which was gained of the problems and opportunities of the 
ehureh, and of the people who constituted the congregation. 
Several men had their eyes opened to the conditions of urban 
work, one mentions a new realization of the situation in rural 
churches. A large number feel that they have learned much of 
the how of church work, and have developed confidence as well 
as skills in their task. Among other answers are such as these: 
discovery of value of time, of one’s own ignorance, growth in 
patience, experience of divine help, contact with pastor, increase 
in sense of responsibility, in the realization of the labor and joy 
in the ministry. It would be fair, I think, to say that the men 
have learned to know the meaning of church work better than 
they knew before and that they have had an opportunity to 


analyze their own resources and shortcomings. 
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3. Only one student reports a ‘‘ possible waning of interest’’ in 
returning to school work. Two students admit that they feel the 
readjustment. All the others return with renewed interest in 
their studies. These are typical statements, ‘‘At first, I disliked 
the idea of returning to study. The practical training is more in- 
teresting. But realizing I have more to learn than I had antici- 
pated formerly I’m glad to be back to learn.’’? ‘‘Frankly I en- 
joyed the work to such an extent that I would like to have stayed 
another year. That does not mean that the academic work was 
repulsive to me. The longer I stayed the more I realized that I 
needed more academic work.’’ ‘‘I realize more than ever before 
the necessity of having a good academic background.’’ ‘“‘I am 
less inclined to definite academic work, and more prone to neglect 
that in favor of ‘browsing in the library’ or independent study 
according to my felt needs and inclinations.’’ ‘‘I see the need 
of more adequate preparation. I study more purposefully. I 
value the seminary opportunity more than ever.’’ 

4. The replies to this question did not vary much from those in 
question 2. A couple of men expressed the wish that the pastors 
whom they assisted had been more helpful in constructive eriti- 
cism. On the other hand some spoke very highly of their superi- 
ors. Only one expresses the belief that the salary should be 
higher, while another says that the year was ‘‘good for every- 
thing but the pocket-book.’’ It is certain, however, that none of 
the men have less now than a year ago. In other words, the year 
of experience in no case has cost the men any money. One of the 
men writes, ‘‘Personally I wouldn’t trade the past year for any 
year inmy life! It has been a wonderful experience. I am very 
much in favor of the 4 year plan as I judge it from what it did 
in my life.’? Two of the men felt that students should not have 
more responsibility than they have authority. 

5. A large number of the men express the belief that they 
should have more Pastoral Theology and Education prior to their 
going into parish work. (Pastoral Theology hitherto has been 
offered in the Senior year, as well as advanced courses in Cate- 
chetics). Several suggest that one course in Pastoral Theology 
be given in the Middle Year and that another be offered in the 


Senior—in the latter discussion would be based on experiences 
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from the field. A couple also wish for more training in organiza- 
tion technique. In general the answers reveal interest in courses 
dealing with pastoral contacts with individuals. 


A SELECTIVE FORCE 


Three of the class who were assigned have not returned. One 
student after a couple of months voluntarily resigned and decided 
not to go on in preparation for the ministry. A second, also, has, 
temporarily at least, gone into other work. <A third is pursuing 
university studies, uncertain of what he will ultimately do. The 
plan has thus acted as a selective foree—the twenty-two who now 
are Seniors have no doubts as to their convictions. The year has 
tested them. 

At present another class is on the field. More calls were received 
last spring than could be supphed. The Faculty could therefore 
to some extent select the places which were deemed most useful 
for the men. Twenty-eight are now serving their apprenticeship. 
The Faculty seeks to place students especially in the first-named 
of the classifications of parish work, namely large congregations 
where the pastor needs assistance. Only in special cases does it 
wish to put men in places where they will have to bear much re- 
sponsibility with little supervision. An effort is made to round 
out the student’s experience. If he comes from the East, he may 
be sent to the West Coast; if he is of rural background he may 
be given a large city assignment. At present a Massachusetts 
student is in Seattle, an Jowa man in California, an [lhnois man 
in New York City, a Nebraska man in Massachusetts. 

The four-year plan is working and working well. The Augus- 
tana Synod regards it as more than an experiment. It is a regu- 
lar part of the training of its ministry. Not only will it have far 
reaching effects in the lives of the ministerial candidates. It is 
having beneficial effects in the congregations where these men 
work. And it is having good effects in the Seminary group, 
where the Senior can influence the lower classmen by something 
more than academic dignity. Nor, it will be evident from the 
above, will the Seminary curriculum remain unaffected. 


The Fifth National Conference 
of Theological Students 


GARDINER M. DAY 


NATIONAL Conference of Theological Students will be held 
at Butler University in Indianapolis on Friday, December 
27, through Saturday, December 28, prior to the opening of the 
quadrennial convention of the Student Volunteer Movement. 
Theological students and faculty members from all over the coun- 
try are being invited to attend this conference. It will be the 
Fifth National Conference of Theological Students to be held in 
the United States. The first conference was held in Indianapolis 
in December, 1923, before the Student Volunteer Movement con- 
vention of that year. Since then conferences have been held at 
Milwaukee in 1926, Detroit in 1927, and Buffalo in 1931. The 
most significant National Conference of Theological Students so 
far held was that which met in Detroit in 1927, when the largest 
and probably the most widely represented group of theological 
students ever gathered under one roof in the United States met 
together to consider the theme: ‘‘Toward a more united church.’’ 
There were 275 theological students representing 87 different 
theological seminaries and schools of many different denomina- 
tions in the United States and Canada. These conferences are 
held under the auspices of the Theological Committee of the 
National Council of Student Christian Associations. Since 1898, 
the Student Division of the Y. M. C. A. has sponsored local and 
regional interseminary conferences and activities for the purpose 
of promoting greater cooperative effort and unity between the 
various Christian communions by increasing the mutual under- 
standing of theological students. Since 1923, when it was found 
possible to hold the first National Conference, there has witnessed 
each year an increasing interest on the part of the seminaries of 
the United States and Canada in these regional and national gath- 
erings. It is expected that more of the 200-odd seminaries of 
North America will be represented in Indianapolis than ever 
before. 
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The theme of this year’s conference will be: ‘‘The Church’s 
Task Today.’’ The conference will be opened at 10:30 in the 
morning by a devotional service led by the Rey. Charles B. Swartz, 
minister of the First Presbyterian Church of Bloomington, Ind., 
and chairman of the quadrennial convention. Following the 
opening service, the Rey. Gardiner M. Day, chairman of the Theo- 
logical Committee and rector of St. John’s Church, Williamstown, 
Mass., and Mr. Hayes Beall, the executive secretary of the Inter- 
seminary Movement and a secretary of the Epworth League in the 
Methodist Church, will speak on ‘‘The Interseminary Movement 
and Its Relation to the Task of the Church Today.’’ The confer- 
ence will then listen to an address on ‘‘The Church as a Christian 
Community,’’ by Dr. T. Z. Koo, of China, who, by his splendid 
personality and Christian spirit, has endeared himself to the theo- 
logical students of America as well as China. After lunching 
together, the conference members will be addressed by Dr. Robert 
E. Speer, senior secretary of the Board of Foreign Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church, and the Rev. Harold C. Phillips, D.D., pas- 
tor of the First Baptist Church of Cleveland, Ohio, on ‘‘The 
Immediate Task of the Church in the United States.’’ Following 
these addresses, a panel discussion will be held in which theologi- 
cal students of different denominations and from different parts 
of the country will participate in a discussion of the question, 
“Can the Church Adopt a Program for Social Action?’’ Among 
the theological students who will participate in the panel are: 
Karl Downs of Gammon Theological Seminary of Atlanta, Ga.; 
Richard Irving of the San Francisco Theological Seminary of San 
Anselmo; Roy McCorkle of the Yale Divinity School of New 
Haven, Conn.; A. A. Medved of the Colgate-Rochester, Rochester, 
N. Y.; and Paul Streich of the Eden Theological Seminary of 
Webster Groves, Mo. 

In the evening the conference will assemble to listen to an ad- 
dress by Dr. William Temple, the Archbishop of York, who will 
speak on: ‘‘Dogmatic Faith and Human Freedom.’’ The Arch- 
bishop’s talk will be followed by a period for questions and dis- 
cussion. 

On Saturday morning a special session on the problem of 
Church Unity will be held. Dr. Samuel Cavert, D.D., secretary 
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of the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America, will 
speak out of his wide experience as secretary of the coordinating 
organization of Protestantism in America, and Dr. Richard 
Roberts, moderator of the United Church of Canada, will tell 
some of the lessons learned through the experience of church 
union in Canada. It is hoped that Dr. Everett Clinchy, secretary 
of the National Conference of Jews and Christians, will speak on 
the growing understanding between Catholic, Jewish, and Prot- 
estant groups in North America. Many other leaders in the field 
of inter-church cooperation are expected to take part in what will 
undoubtedly be a most fruitful discussion. The conference will 
be closed by a devotional service led by the Rev. H. C. Armstrong, 
national secretary of the Association for Promotion of Christian 
Unity. 

The conference is sponsored by the following men who are the 
pilots of twenty theological seminaries: John Aberly, Lutheran 
Theological Seminary, Gettysburg, Pa.; A. W. Beaven, Colgate- 
Rochester Divinity School, Rochester, N. Y.; Henry S. Coffin, 
Union Theological Seminary, New York City; Richard Davidson, 
Emmanuel College, Toronto, Canada; Hughell Fosbroke, General 
Theological Seminary, New York City; James H. Franklin, 
Crozer Theological Seminary, Chester, Pa.; Thomas W. Graham, 
Oberlin Graduate School of Theology, Oberlin, Ohio; Eugene B. 
Hawk, Southern Methodist University School of Theology, Dallas, 
Texas; Frederick D. Kershner, Butler University College of Re- 
ligion, Indianapolis, Ind.; Willis J. King, Gammon Theological 
Seminary, Atlanta, Georgia; Albert C. Knudson, Boston Univer- 
sity School of Theology, Boston, Mass.; Albert W. Palmer, Chi- 
cago Theological Seminary, Chicago, Ill.; D. L. Ritchie, United 
Theological College, Montreal, Canada; Elbert Russell, Duke 
University School of Religion, Durham, N. C.; John R. Sampey, 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Louisville, Ky.; Charles 
HE. Schofield, Diff School of Theology, Denver, Colo.; H. F. 
Swartz, Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, Cal.; R. E. Tulloss, 
Hamma Divinity School of Wittenberg College, Springfield, 
Ohio; Henry B. Washburn, Episcopal Theological School, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; Luther A. Weigle, Yale University Divinity 
School, New Haven, Conn. 
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Educational, Liberal and Vital” 


ALBERT E. KIRK 
Formerly, Secretary, The Board of Education 
The Methodist Episcopal Church 

Y A complete ideal of education is meant an education that 
frankly faces life and all its interests. Such an education 
must be free in the field of the natural sciences, unhindered in its 
studies of economie, political, and social problems, and untram- 

meled in facing the idealistic and religious views of life. 

Of the institutions of higher learning, the non-tax-supported 
Christian college is as free in the science field as any, less hindered 
in facing social and political questions than most, and the only 
type as yet in other American educational system that is un- 
trammeled in seeking to understand the religious factor in indi- 
vidual and social life and to utilize it in individual and social 
development. 

In selecting a college, the ambitious student should look well 
into its freedom to study God’s world unbiased by predetermined 
theories. He should shun the college, whether large or small, 
that is handicapped at that point. Happily there remain but 
few such. Most of these few are dwindling, and richly deserve 
their fate. 

The genuinely Christian colleges are imbued with the spirit of 
the Great Teacher who declared, ‘‘Ye shall know the truth and 
the truth shall make you free.’’ They believe in the ability 
of truth to take care of itself and they believe in the open mind; 
they are dedicated to face and to trace truth everywhere. The 
laboratory work and the pre-professional courses of these smaller 
liberal arts colleges do not suffer when compared with those of 
the liberal arts departments of the universities either in quality 
of instruction or in the success of their graduates. Indeed it is 
quite the contrary. One of these colleges with an enrolment of 
600 students recently in one year was proudly represented by 
twenty-one of its chemistry majors on fellowships and scholar- 
ships in the various graduate and professional schools of the 


* Reprinted with permission from The Christian Student. 
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country. The independent Christian colleges as a class have 
richly proven their ability to hold even more than their own in 
scientific studies. 

In economic, social and political studies the independent col- 
leges of liberal arts hold an advantageous position. They are not 
dependent upon a political legislature for appropriations and 
are not at the mercy of political demagogues who may chance to 
hold the balance of power. 

And not only can the Christian college go as deeply and ef- 
fectively into sciences as any in the undergraduate field, not 
only is it less hindered than others in launching out into social 
and political studies, but it alone in American higher education 
is perfectly free to ascend in explorations into the idealistic, 
ethical, and religious realms. Religion, properly interpreted as 
‘*faith in the reality of Goodness and in the goodness of Reality,’’ 
as reverence, aspiration and concentration to the best, is the 
mightiest factor in civilization and in personal achievement. To 
ignore it is to cancel the very concept of ‘‘liberal education.’’ 

The church colleges have made an incaleulably great contribu- 
tion to the nation in exemplifying the complete ideal of education. 
This contribution has been a leavening influence in public edu- 
cation, which today is increasingly asserting its right to include 
the religious element within the scope of its interest. In the 
meantime the Christian college stands at the exemplifier of the 
complete educational ideal, and its program presents a most com- 
pelling appeal to the student ambitious to secure an education 
genuinely liberal and vital. 
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Surveys of Lutheran and 


Methodist Colleges 


WALTER CROSBY EELLS 


Professor of Education, Stanford University 


URING the past decade two extensive educational surveys 

have been carried out involving detailed studies of over fifty 
denominational colleges in the United States operated under the 
auspices of the United Lutheran and the Methodist Episcopal 
churches. These studies contained over three thousand specific 
recommendations for the improvement of the organization and 
service of these institutions of higher education. 

The earlier one, covering eighteen Lutheran institutions, was 
carried out under the direction of Professors Leonard, Evenden, 
and O’Rear of Teachers College, Columbia University, in the 
years 1926 to 1928. It was published in 1929 in three volumes.* 
It included over 1100 specific recommendations for improvement 
in the institutions studied, varying from a single recommendation 
—that the institution be closed—to as many as 100 recommenda- 
tions. The estimated cost of the survey was in excess of $40,000.” 

The later survey, covering thirty-five liberal arts colleges affili- 
ated with the Methodist Episcopal Church, was carried out under 
the direction of Professors Reeves, Russell, and associates of the 
University of Chicago in 1929 to 1931. A generalized summary 
was published in 1932? supplemented by an earlier series of 

1R. J. Leonard, E. S. Evenden, and F. B. O’Rear, Survey of Higher Edu- 
cation for the United Lutheran Church in America. Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City, 1929. 3 vols. 
XXxili + 623, xvii+ 612, xii+389 pp. 

2 The Lutheran Survey Commission provided a budget of $19,600; Teach- 
ers College provided additional professional services and facilities the esti- 
mated value of which was ‘‘about the same as the total appropriation made 
by the Church for the survey,’’ (p. ix); and the Carnegie Foundation fur- 
nished $900 for a special curriculum study. 

3 Floyd W. Reeves, John Dale Russell, H. C. Gregg, A. J. Brumbaugh, and 
L. E. Blauch, The Liberal Arts College: Based Upon Surveys of Thirty-five 
Colleges Related to the Methodist Episcopal Church. University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, 1932. xxxv+715 pp. 
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mimeographed and typed volumes, one for each of the institu- 
tions concerned. Specific recommendations for changes in partic- 
ular institutions are not found in the printed volume, but are 
given in detail in the supplementary reports to the number of 
over two thousand. They vary in number from a single recom- 
mendation—that the institution be closed—to as many as 93. 
The reported cost of the survey was almost $90,000.* 

The question naturally arises whether these extensive surveys 
are worth all that they have cost—in money, in thought, and in 
energy. Unquestionably both of them have had a marked influ- 
ence in raising the general standards and in improving the in- 
ternal organization and administration not only of the colleges 
immediately concerned, but of higher education in general, partic- 
ularly for institutions organized under denominational auspices. 
Can these values be appraised? Much of the influence of the sur- 
veys is of an indirect and intangible character which cannot be 
measured in concerete terms, and which can be evaluated satis- 
factorily, if at all, only by those who have had a long and intimate 
association with the institutions themselves. There are certain 
features in them, however, which can be studied in definite objec- 
tive form. 

As indicated above, the two surveys under consideration con- 
tained over three thousand specific reeommendations for changes 
in the colleges studied. In connection with a much more extensive 
analysis and appraisal of all published surveys of higher education 
in the United States, some three hundred in number, to be sum- 
marized in a forthcoming volume® the writer collected definite 
information on the extent to which approximately five thousand 
specific recommendations affecting almost two hundred insti- 
tutions have actually been carried out. 


4 The cost of making the study, as reported in a personal memorandum to 
the writer by the Comptroller of the Board of Education of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, was $84,474; the cost of publication of the report was 
$5,492. The institutions included in the survey paid $78,433 of this amount, 
while the balance, $11,533 was furnished by the Board of Education of the 
church. 

> Walter Crosby Eells, Surveys of Higher Education, to be published by 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 522 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 
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Blanks were sent to the chief administrative officers of the 
institutions concerned with requests to report in detail for each 
recommendation listed whether it had been fully carried out, 
either within three years of the date of the survey or after three 
years; partially carried out, either within three years of the date 
of the survey or after three years; or not carried out at all. The 
information received in answer to this request included reports 
on 802 recommendations from fourteen of the Lutheran colleges, 
and on 1408 recommendations from twenty-six of the Methodist 
colleges. ; 

A summary of the success of these two surveys, as measured by 
the percentage of their recommendations carried out in full or in 


Fie. I. Extent to which 802 specific recommendations in the Lutheran 
college survey have been carried out. 
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Fig. II. Extent to which 1,408 specific recommendations in the Methodist 
college survey have been carried out. 
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Fic. IIT. Extent to which 4,974 specific recommendations in surveys of 
higher education have been carried out. 
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part is shown in Fig. I and Fig. I]. For comparison the results 
for 4,974 recommendations in the more inclusive national study 
are shown in Fig. IIT. 

Measured in these terms, it appears that the two surveys under 
review have been somewhat more successful than those involving 
almost two hundred institutions in the country as a whole, 77 and 
79 per cent of the recommendations of the Lutheran and Methodist 
surveys having been carried out in full or in part, as compared 
with 71 per cent of those in the country as a whole ;° 43 and 51 per 
cent of the recommendations in the two surveys have been fully 
carried out as compared with 45 per cent in the national study. 
These comparisons are even more significant in view of the fact 
that many of the other surveys were made earlier than the Lu- 
theran and Methodist surveys and so a longer time has been avail- 
able for their recommendations to be adopted. Doubtless addi- 
tional recommendations contained in the Lutheran and Methodist 
surveys will also be carried out in the next few years. 

When the two denominational surveys are compared with each 
other distinct differences are found. It is evident that the Metho- 
dist survey has been more successful, as measured in these terms, 
even though it was completed three years later. Only 33 per cent 
of the recommendations of the Lutheran survey were carried out 
in full within three years of the completion of the study, as com- 
pared with 47 per cent of the recommendations of the Methodist 
survey within the same leneth of time. It should be kept in mind, 
of course, that the beginning of the present economic depression 
coincides with the date of publication of the Lutheran report, 
while the Methodist survey, although began in 1929, was not com- 
pleted until 1932. Had it not been for stern necessity for re- 
trenchment in the face of unprecedented economic conditions, 
which could not be foreseen at the time the Lutheran survey was 
being made, undoubtedly a larger proportion of its recommenda- 
tions would have been carried out. Since the Methodist survey 
was made during the years of the depression, its recommendations 
should be expected to be better adapted to the disturbed economic 


6 The national study included the Lutheran and Methodist surveys. If they 
were deducted from the total, 66 per cent instead of 71 per cent of the re- 
mainder would be found to have been carried out, in whole or in part. 
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conditions than would be the case if it had been made during the 
same years that the Lutheran study was in progress. As pointed 
out later, too, the nature of the recommendations was quite dif- 
ferent in the two surveys, the Methodist one stressing chiefly mat- 
ters of finance and business management, features which were 
treated very lightly in the Lutheran report.’ 

It is doubtful whether many of the recommendations carried out 
more than three years after the completion of a survey can be 
attributed to its influence fully, if at all. Many of these changes 
probably have occurred as a result of the general growth and 
evolution of the institution and on account of other factors than 
the survey. In order to derive a conservative single index figure 
which will take account of the factors of time and completeness 
and which may better represent the total degree of success of the 
recommendations of each survey, the percentage of recommenda- 
tions fully carried out within three years of the completion of the 
survey has been given full credit; those fully carried out after 
three years, half credit; those partially carried out (assuming 
that on the average they have been half carried out) within three 
years, half credit; and those partially carried out after three 
years, quarter credit. On this basis what may be termed the 
‘“percentage of success’’ for the Lutheran survey is 51 per cent,® 
for the Methodist survey, 62 per cent. The corresponding figure 
for the complete national study of 4,974 recommendations shows a 
percentage of success of 52.5. 

It is of interest to consider the nature as well as the number of 
recommendations for the improvement of the institutions studied. 
These are summarized and their degree of success shown in the 
general group in Table I, for the 802 recommendations upon 


7 The writer is fully conscious of various limitations on this general method 
of evaluation and of the objections to it. Twelve of these are discussed in 
detail in his forthcoming volume. One of the most important of course is the 
fact that all recommendations are not of equal importance although they are 
treated as if they were. Where several hundred recommendations are in- 
volved, however, the law of averages tends to apply; such differences tend to 
be compensating. No claim is made that the method is perfect. It has the 
virtue of objectivity, and has much value when supplemented by other sub- 
jective methods taken up more fully in the complete volume. 

833+ (10) +4 (23) +4 (7) =51. 
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which reports were received for the Lutheran and for 607 of the 
recommendations evaluated in the Methodist survey.® 

‘Percentage of success’’ in the last column of Table I is com- 
puted as explained in the preceding paragraph for the recom- 
mendations of each type. Marked differences in emphasis may 
be noted in the two surveys. In the Methodist study no less than 
44 per cent of the recommendations deal with matters of finance 
and ‘business management, only 14 per cent with the curriculum 
and instruction, 9 per cent with the staff, 9 per cent with the 
plant, and 7 per cent with students and student activities. In 
the Lutheran survey, on the other hand, 24 per cent of the recom- 
mendations deal with students and student activities, 24 per cent 
with the plant, 21 per cent with the staff, 7 per cent with the 
curriculum and instruction, and only 1 per cent with matters of 
finance and business management. 

In the Lutheran survey the greatest percentage of success was 
achieved by the recommendations dealing with the students and 
with the staff; in the Methodist survey by those concerned with 
students and with general organization and administration. 

Complete evaluation of the results of surveys of higher educa- 
tion cannot be secured by any statistical methods, valuable and 
significant as they may be. There are many indirect results 
which may be termed ‘‘intangibles and imponderables’’ which 
are none the less important because they transcend expression in 
terms of graphs and tables. Among these may be mentioned 
general institutional improvements, stimulation of faculty morale, 
encouragement and support to general programs of improvement, 
stimulus to continuing self-surveys and intensive institutional 
studies, and the general development of a science of higher edu- 
cation.*° It is not necessary to weigh the relative merits of the 
tangibles and intangibles. Suffice it to say that each is very real 
and each is essential to the presentation of a true and complete 


® Through the cooperation of J. D. Russell, at the University of Chicago, 
blanks were sent to all of the 35 colleges then in existence, but classification 
of the type of recommendations was feasible only for the 607 recommenda- 
tions found in the nine mimeographed reports available in the library of the 
United States Office of Education where this study was made. 


10 These and other ‘‘intangibles’’ are discussed at length in the author’s 
forthcoming volume. 
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picture of the results of these two outstanding national surveys. 
In this study, however, up to this point no effort has been made 
to evaluate these intangible and imponderable aspects. 

In connection with the national study, upward of one hundred 
and fifty general qualitative evaluations of different surveys were 
secured, during the spring and summer of 1934, from a carefully 
selected group of men judged to be best fitted to make a ‘‘careful, 
critical, impartial, qualitative evaluation of the general results 
of these surveys.’’ In conclusion, in order to give a qualitative 
as well as a quantitative appraisal of these two important surveys, 
the statements of the two men selected to evaluate them ar quoted 
below. 

For an evaluation of the Lutheran survey, the appraisal was 
made by Gould Wickey, Executive Secretary of the Board of 
Edueation of the United Lutheran Church in America, Wash- 
ington, D. C. He wrote: 


Five years ago this survey appeared. The period of depression 
prevented certain desirable results which otherwise would have 
been effected. Nevertheless, it is possible to state some concrete 
values which have come to both the institutions and the Church. 

To the Institutions: (1) It supported the presidents in their 
appeals to their Boards and constituencies for certain quantita- 
tive changes and improvements. Five colleges secured more 
land. Ten institutions prepared comprehensive campus plans 
which will direct all future building and development operations. 
Two heating plants were enlarged. Three libraries, two admin- 
istration halls, three gymnasiums, an astronomical observatory, 
a president’s house, a musie and fine arts building, and a chapel 
have been constructed. (2) It quickened the movement to secure 
better trained teachers. At 7 of the 13 senior colleges more than 
30 per cent of the faculty members hold the degree of Ph.D. or 
its equivalent. (3) It presented numerous suggstions for various 
economies, more effective organization, and constructive improve- 
ments, which are being followed so far as time and finances allow. 
(4) It assisted in securing the desired recognition in the eyes of 
the standardizing and accrediting agencies. Three colleges were 
accredited by their regional associations. (5) It revealed the 
necessity of a constant self-survey by each institution, if con- 
tinued progress is to be effected. 

To the Church: (1) It presented a total picture of the organiza- 
tion, administration and probably efficiency of its colleges. (2) 
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It gave the impression that quantitative standards would insure 
qualitative effectiveness. With the present shift of emphasis 
from quantitative to qualitative standards it appears that certain 
suggested quantitative changes are not necessary. (3) It assisted 
in securing the elimination of certain institutions which appeared 
to have no significance for the development of the Church and 
were of doubtful value in the educational field. (4) It awakened 
in the Church a greater sense of its responsibilities and oppor- 
tunities as an educational agency. (5) It revealed the necessity 
of the Church developing a more definite and constructive educa- 
tional policy and program, if it is to continue operating in the 
field of higher education. 


The evaluation of the Methodist survey was made by Dr. John 
L. Seaton, President of Albion College, Michigan; President of 
the University Senate of the Methodist Episcopal Church; and 
formerly College Secretary for the Board of Education of the 
Church. 


The survey of thirty-five colleges related to the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church has resulted in very important changes, though 
fewer changes than would have taken place but for the depres- 
sion. Wherever the recommendations involved additional costs, 
action has necessarily been postponed. 

The scope of the surveys was so wide that it is impossible to 
indicate in a few hundred words the subjects considered and the 
subsequent actions taken. Practically every phase of college life 
and administration was taken into account and every college 
received some immediate benefits from the recommendations. 

In general the changes made fall into three classes, organiza- 
tional, academic, and financial. Some of the colleges had a dual 
or multiple form of control which was inefficient and fraught with 
numerous possibilities of conflict. The surveys invariably rec- 
ommended unitary control and for the most part the reorganiza- 
tions have been accomplished peaceably and with results recog- 
nized as beneficial. 

The academic changes found to be feasible are mostly of three 
kinds, the attainment of a better balance in course offerings by 
revision upward or downward, the adoption of divisions instead 
of departments as the administrative units of the curriculum, 
and the establishment of a sharper distinction between work on 
the upper level (senior college) and on the lower level (junior 
college). Many of the colleges had been discussing the divisional 
plan long before the survey was made and the stimulus given by 


the survey enabled them to put it into effect with a unanimity of 
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support from the faculties which otherwise would not have been 
possible. The reports concerning the results of the divisional 
plan have been invariably favorable. Some of the thirty-five 
colleges also have definitely adjusted the curriculum to upper 
and lower levels and have required that a fixed proportion of the 
credits necessary for graduation be in courses recognized as 
properly belonging to the last two years. In all of the colleges 
more systematic and effective ways have been devised to prevent 
the mixing in class of students who differed in rank by more than 
one year. On the whole the surveys have yielded numerous and 
important gains in academic matters. 

The changes in financial procedures are difficult to describe, 
but the list is long and significant. It included accounting meth- 
ods, collection methods, the management of scholarships and stu- 
dent aid, budgetary and purchasing procedures, the investment 
of capital funds, the methods of raising special funds, and a great 
variety of minor but important items. Almost without excep- 
tion college business offices and boards of trustees have adopted 
some, or many, of the recommendations and have found them to 
be highly profitable. In this field, however, much is still to be 
done. 

A committee on the ‘‘ Utilization of the Surveys’’ is making a 
eareful study and later will make recommendations with regard 
to the scope and functions of some of the colleges. It is probable 
that in certain instances sweeping reorganizations will be advised 
and in due time will be made mandatory by the denomination. 


) 


On the whole, whether judged quantitatively or qualitatively, 
it would appear that these two extensive denominational surveys, 
although far from perfect either in methods or in results, yet were 
well worth making and have had a marked influence in the im- 
provement not only of the specific institutions covered by them 
but in raising the general standards of higher education through- 
out the country. 
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FOR THE WEEK JANUARY 13-17, 1936 


All members of educational organization and groups meet- 
ing in New York City during the week of January 13th are 
cordially invited to attend the sessions of the Council of Church 
Boards of Education, held on the 15th, in commemoration of 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Council’s organization. 


Other groups, than those listed below, will meet during the 
week, but definite announcement of their programs cannot be 
made at this time. 


Association of American Colleges. Twenty-second Annual 
Meeting. Hotel Roosevelt. January 16 and 17. See ‘‘News and 
Notes’’ this issue. Inquire of Dr. R. L. Kelly, Executive Secre- 
tary, 19 West 44th Street, New York City. 


Association of Presidents and. Principals of Northern Baptist 
Schools and Colleges. January 14. Hotel unannounced. Pre- 
sentation and discussion of new types of curriculum and methods 
of instruction. Special experiments at Colgate, Bucknell, Linfield, 
and Redlands will be discussed. Inquire of President Franklin 
W. Johnson, Colby College, Waterville, Maine. 


Association of Colleges of Congregational and Christian Affili- 
ation. Hoteland date unannounced. Inquire of President H. C. 
Jaquith, Illinois College, Jacksonville, Ill. 


Church of the Brethren, General Education Board. January 
14th. Hotel Roosevelt. Inquire of Rev. J. I. Baugher, Hershey, 
Pa. 


College Presidents of the Disciples of Christ. January 14th. 
Hotel unannounced. Inquire of Dr. H. O. Pritchard, 5340 Uni- 
versity Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 


College Department, National Catholic Education Association. 
Luncheon. January 15th. Hotel unannounced. Inquire of 


President, the Rev. A. J. Hogan, 8.J., Fordham University, New 
York City. 


Council of Church Boards of Education. Twenty-fifth Annual 
Meeting. January 15th. Hotel Roosevelt. Anniversary Theme: 


Religion in Education. See detailed program on following page. 
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Educational Association of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
January 13 and 14. Prince George Hotel. Inquire of President 
William P. Tolley, Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa. On the 
morning and afternoon of Monday the 13th, will meet the Univer- 
sity Senate of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


National Conference of Church-Related Colleges. January 
15th. Hotel Roosevelt. Theme: The Church-Related Liberal Col- 
lege. Two sessions. For detailed program see following page. 


National Lutheran Educational Conference. January 13 and 
14. Five sessions. Hotel Roosevelt. General Theme: The De- 
velopment of the Christian Personality—The Major Objective 
of Christian Higher Education. After the presidential address 
by President H. W. A. Hanson, Gettysbure College, there will be 
a symposium on ‘‘ What contribution must we expect from the 
college administration’’ to be discussed by a college president, a 
college dean, and a member of a college board of directors. The 
contribution of the college faculty, the students, and the ecur- 
riculum to the development of Christian personality will also be 
discussed. The seminary section will consider the problem of a 
fourth year of theological education. A banquet will be held on 
Monday evening at 6: 30. 


Northeastern Regional Conference of Church Workers in Uni- 
versities and Colleges. January 15 and 16. Hotel Roosevelt. 
Inquire of the Rev. James C. McLeod, Chaplain of Alfred Uni- 
versity, Alfred, N. Y. 


North Central Regional Conference of Church Workers im 
Universities and Colleges. January 2. Indianapolis, Indiana. 
Inquire of Howard R. Chapman, 203 EK. Huron St., Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 


Presbyterian College Union. January 14th. Three sessions, in- 
eluding evening dinner. Hotel Roosevelt. Inquire of President 
H. M. Gage, Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. At the same time 
and place will meet the United Presbyterian Educational Confer- 
ence. Inquire of Dr. J. E. Bradford, 1180 E. 63rd St., Chicago, 
Ill. 


Twelfth Quadrennial Convention Student Volunteer Move- 
ment. December 28—January 1. Indianapolis, Indiana. In- 
quire of Convention Registrar, 254 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City ; after December 15, Hotel Severin, Indianapolis. 
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of the 


TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
COU NCIEOreCOHURGHSBOARDS 
CreEDUCATION 


and the 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE OF CHURCH-RELATED 
GOLLEGES 


Hotel Roosevelt, New York City 
January 15, 1936 


General Theme: RELIGION IN EDUCATION 


9:30 A. M. Business Session of the Council 
10:30 A. M. Open Session 


Theme: A Record of Twenty-five Years. 

The History of the Council, The Presidential Address, Dr. W. 
F. Quillian, Executive Secretary, General Board of Christian 
Edueation, Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 

The University Pastorate, Professor C. P. Shedd, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Christian Methods, Yale Divinity School. 

The Church-Related College, Dr. F. W. Padelford, Executive 
Secretary, Board of Education, Northern Baptist Convention. 

The Theological Seminary, Dr. L. J. Sherrill, Executive Sec- 
retary, The Conference of Theological Seminaries and Colleges 
in the United States and Canada. 


2:30 P. M. Session of the National Conference 
Theme: The Church-Related Liberal College. 
President Harry M. Gage, presiding. 
The Natural Sciences and Religion, (speaker not yet 


announced). 
The Social Sciences and Religion, Professor C. A. Ellwood, 


Duke University. 
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The Literature Group and Religion, President J. H. Moynihan, 
College of St. Thomas. 


4:30 P. M. 
Business session of the National Conference. 


8:30 P.M. Mass Meeting 

All educational groups join in celebrating the Twenty-fifth 
Anniversary of the Council. 

Theme: Facing the Future. 

Anniversary Greetings. 

The Church and State in Higher Education, Dr. James Gillis, 
Editor, The Catholic World. 

The Objective of Christian Higher Education, Bishop F. M. 
McConnell, The Methodist Episcopal Church. 
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Regional Conferences of Church-Related Colleges 

During the month of November two significant regional confer- 
ences of Church-Related Colleges were held at Columbus, Ohio, 
and Omaha, Nebraska. The programs were planned so that the 
conferences were strictly of, by, and for the Church college. 

On November 19, Blackstone Hotel, Omaha, Nebr., President 
H. M. Gage, Coe College, President of the National Conference of 
Church-Related Colleges, opened the sessions with the general 
theme Challenges to Church-Related Colleges. Professor C. J. 
Greene, Hendrix College, read the paper on the first subject, 
Student Participation in Religious Worship and Activities and 
the Christian Life Ideal. President I. J. Lubbers, Central Col- 
lege (Ia.) opened the discussion of Student Participation in 
Social Action and the Christian Life Ideal. At the afternoon 
session President E. Guy Cutshall, Nebraska Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, presided. A New Venture in Christian Higher Education 
was presented by Dr. O. H. Pannkoke, Director of Research, Com- 
mission on Higher Education of the American Lutheran Church. 
Much interest was manifested in the subject A Trend Towards 
Regimentation of Education which was discussed by President 
J. W. Creighton, Hastings College; President V. F. Schwalm, 
McPherson College; Father J. P. Zuercher, 8.J., Creighton Uni- 
versity ; Professor E. I. Doty, York College. 

The second conference on November 21 was held at Capital 
University, Columbus, Ohio, with Dr. J. E. Bradford, Secretary, 
Board of Education, United Presbyterian Church, presiding. 
After a word of welcome from President Otto Mees, the General 
Secretary, Gould Wickey, presented The Program of Aims and 
Action of the National Conference of Church-Related Colleges. 
The first paper was read by President H. L. Feeman, Adrian Col- 
lege, on The College Atmosphere and the Christian Life Ideal. 
The discussion was opened by President J. O. Buswell, Jr., Whea- 
ton College. Student Participation in Social Action and the 
Christian Life Ideal was the second challenge to Church colleges 
and was discussed by Professor F. J. Friedel, 8.M., University of 
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Dayton. President T. Lehmann, Elmhurst College, opened the 
discussion. At the afternoon session President R. E. Tulloss, 
Wittenberg College, presided, announcing the subject Necessary 
Changes in the Curriculum of the Church-Related College which 
was discussed by Dr. O. H. Pannkoke. The general discussion of 
this subject was opened by President R. N. Montgomery, Mus- 
kingum College. A warning and a task were seen in A Trend 
Towards Regimentation of Education, discussed by Father Kane, 
S.J., Xavier University, President W. G. Clippinger, Otterbein 
College, President E. D. Soper, Ohio Wesleyan University. 


Dr. W. R. Kedzie Resigns 

With much regret secretaries of Church Boards of Education 
learned of the resignation of Dr. W. R. Kedzie from the work of 
the Congregational Education Society. He gave unstintingly of 
his time and talent to the work of the Council of Church Boards 
of Edueation. His counsel and advice have been important fac- 
tors in the Council’s continuous growth and development. The 
Council hopes that the retirement from active service will enable 
him to recover health and strength, and to carry on in the work 
of the Kingdom in which he has so nobly served. 


Lutherans Favor a Four-Year Theological Course 

Meeting at Gettysburg, Pa., on June 20-21, 1935, 17 professors 
from 6 Lutheran seminaries voted in favor of a four-year course. 
Professor H. D. Hoover of the Seminary at Gettysburg in a paper 
entitled, A Clinical Year for Seminary Students discussed the 
present efforts along this line, pointing out the advantages and 
the difficulties. The discussion revealed a tendency to favor a 
scholastic fourth year rather than a clinical year. The resolu- 
tions adopted show the judgment of those present on this subject : 


Ag to an additional year in the regular course of theological 
instruction in our Seminaries, it is the consensus of opinion 
among us: 

1. That we favor such an additional year. 

2. That we reach this conclusion entirely apart from the present 
situation with reference to ministerial supply. 

3. That the additional year should be given after the present 
three-years’ course and not interposed between any two of 
them. 
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4. That the fourth year should be a requirement for graduation 
by the Seminary and for ordination by the Church. 

5. That there should be coordination among our Seminaries so 
that this fourth year of instruction will be effected at the same 
time in all of them. 

6. That certain conditions must be fulfilled before the fourth 

year can be successfully introduced : 

a. There must be an adequate increase in the income, the staff, 
and all the facilities and equipment of the Seminaries, and 
a corresponding increase in the aggregate amount of 
synodical aid to ministerial students. 

b. There must be such cooperation of the Synods and congre- 
gations with the program of the Seminaries as will prevent 
the additional year from becoming a source of irregularity 
and confusion. 

That for the present our Seminaries should continue and, 

wherever possible, extend their lines of clinical work. 

8. That until the fourth year shall have been instituted in our 
regular curricula, exceptional students should be encouraged 
and assisted, by the Seminaries and the Synods, in pursuing 
their theological studies for an additional year or more after 
oraduation. 


“I 


Important Studies by the Council of Church Boards of Education 
In the office of the Council of Church Boards of Education 
three significant studies are being made. First, the status of 
legislation with regard to the taking of a religious census of the 
students in state institutions. Church workers with students at 
state colleges and universities have found some difficulty in secur- 
ing the names of students affiliated with their denomination. 
After the legislative status has been ascertained, the Council 
hopes to prepare a plan which will be of assistance to both the 
institutions and the Church workers in solving this problem. 

The second study is the place of Evangelism in the Theological 
Seminary. The helplessness of ministers in teaching the art of 
witnessing and evangelizing has awakened a conviction on the 
part of some that the subject of Evangelism must be given more 
attention in the curricula of seminaries. One seminary admits 
that the study has quickened their interest in the subject and 
‘“‘already we are forming plans for bringing to a focus in one 
specific course the various seminary approaches to the subject.’’ 

The third study is A National Survey of Courses in Bible, Re- 


ligion, Religious Education and Related Subjects in American 
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Universities and Colleges. It is undertaken to ascertain one 
phase of the status of religion in higher education. The survey 
covers the problems of admission, transfer, and graduation credit 
requirements; the advantages and disadvantages of required 
courses ; the teachers ; the courses with credit and enrolment; and 
the chapel service. The response to the questionnaire sent out has 
been most cordial and encouraging. 


Christian Peace Demonstration 

The Commission on University Work of the Council of Church 
Boards of Education has taken advanced steps to prevent com- 
munistic and radical peace demonstrations. At a recent meeting 
resolutions were adopted endorsing the Armistice Day Peace 
Demonstration and agreeing to participate in a student peace 
demonstration next April, provided that it be called a demonstra- 
tion rather than a strike, that the method of action be that of the 
Christian principle of non-violence, and that the cooperation of 
the college and university presidents be invited. Church workers 
with students are called upon to cooperate in these demonstrations. 

It is essential that Christian leaders take an advance position so 
that undesirable individuals do not continue to exert a dangerous 
influence over the youth of the institutions of higher education. 

This action of the Commission on University Work is meeting 
with enthusiastic response from college presidents. One of them 
wrote: ‘‘I lke very much your communication to the church 
workers with students at colleges and universities with reference 
to Armistice Day and the spring Peace Day celebration. The so- 
called ‘Peace’ strike last spring was something for American 
Education to be ashamed of—not that it was improper to hold a 
mass meeting of students in the interests of peace, but because 
the college students of America allowed themselves to be in- 
veigled into acting as cats’paws for a very small minority group 
and because they were so sillily indiscriminating as to call their 
fantastic effort a ‘strike.’ ’’ 


A Financial Advisory Service 
The American Council on Education through its president, Dr. 
George F. Zook, announces a special financial advisory service for 


colleges and universities. The service will offer ‘‘information, ad- 
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vice and assistance in regard to such specific problems as account- 
ing procedures and systems, budget making, endowment fund 
management, adminstration of student loan funds, fiscal report 
forms, unit costs and other related problems. The Service hopes 
to develop standards in policies and practices, as well as to investi- 
gate basic economic questions in their relation to educational ad- 
minstration.’’ Although the Service is under the general super- 
vision of Dr. Lloyd Morey, Comptroller of the University of [li- 
nois and formerly Chairman of the National Committee on Stan- 
dard Reports for Institutions of Higher Edueation, as Chief Con- 
sultant, George E. Van Dyke has been named technical associate 
in charge of the Washington office, 744 Jackson Place, N. W. 
Inquires should be addressed to Mr. Van Dyke. 


A Christian Statesman Speaks 

The Honorable Carl Hambro, President of the Norwegian Par- 
lament, spoke at a chapel Service at Muhlenberg College on 
November 4. His address revealed a keen understanding of the 
problems of the age. The following statements will be of special in- 
terest to Christian educators: ‘‘The political crises in international 
relations is spiritual and not conflict of interests. . . . A battle 
lost or won never alters the priciples of justice. . . . If statesmen 
at any conference were to meet as human beings, aware of their 
own sins and failures rather than with distrust, it would easier to 
eet a positive result. . . . We must dispel the old feeling of dis- 
trust among nations. It can be done only on the basis of absolute 
love, absolute trust, absolute honesty, and absolute purity in inter- 
national relations. .. . Every work of reform must start with 
the individual before it can affect. society and nations. 
Schools have over estimated the importance of intelligence. Its 
value is dependent on the spiritual character of the individual. 
Nations have failed because they tried to solve problems through 
intelligence. . . . We have heard much of relativity. We need to 
hear something of the absolutes in the realms of morals and reli- 
gion. . . . You can be tolerant to persons but never to principles. 
There can never be a no-man’s-land in the realm of what is right 


and what is wrong. To live in the right way is constantly to live 
absolutely.’ 
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Hood College, Frederick, Maryland 

President Henry Irvin Stahr in his inaugural address declared: 
“The college must be a religious community, not a community of 
some other sort with a religious appendage! And the religious 
spirit must be self-perpetuating and self-governing, not guided 
from without the college itself. No matter what is taught in the 
lecture room, no matter what religious services are held, no matter 
what organizations are maintained, unless religion does thus be- 
come infused into the spirit of the place a normal development of 
the students is not to be expected. 

This college has been making a real effort to pervade its ac- 
tivities with the spirit of religion and to exalt spiritual values. It 
will continue to do so.”’ 


Keuka College, Keuka Park, New York 

President J. Hillis Miller in his inaugural address proposed a 
new Youth Movement in the Colleges, an intellectual and moral 
movement which shall do much, he believes, to counteract the 
revolutionary type of movement which has attempted to attract 
young people in this country for the last twelve months. 

President Miller outlined specific goals for the college in de- 
veloping an intellectual Youth Movement. They were: first, 
intelligent criticism; second, individualized education; third, 
reconciliation between liberal education and professional training ; 
fourth, a correlation of theory and practice; and fifth, an under- 
lying philosophy of clearly defined ideals.’’ 


Annual Meeting, Association of American Colleges 

The Twenty-second annual meeting of the Association is to be 
held at Hotel Roosevelt, New York City, Thursday and Friday, 
January 16 and 17, 1936. The general theme is ‘‘The College in 
Social Progress.’’ The subject will be considered from the stand- 
point of the colleges of the United States and the English System, 
especially Oxford and Cambridge, and from the point of view of 
professional education, especially in Education, Law, Medicine, 
and Technology. There will be sectional meetings on Music and 
the Fine Arts, some of the newer College Plans, and the develop- 
ment of liberal education in tax-supported institutions. There 


will be a special report on the study now in progress under the 
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direction of the Commission on Enlistment and Training of Col- 
lege Teachers—‘‘ A Survey of American College Professors’’ by 
Professor B. W. Kunkel of Lafayette College, and a review of 
the situation of the colleges with reference to federal and state 
taxes. 


Otterbein College, Westerville, Ohio 

For five years Otterbein College has been holding Faculty 
Retreats with highly desirable results in effecting a wholesome 
religious atmosphere on the campus. President Clippinger com- 
ments as follows on these retreats: 

‘“This retreat is not for academic nor educational purposes but 
for our spiritual needs. We have had four such annual meetings 
in the beginning of our college year, the last of which was last 
Sunday.* Three of them were directed by an outside guest 
speaker who we looked upon as peculiarly qualified for that type 
of work. One of them was directed by the pastor of our college 
church. Practically all the members of the faculty and adminis- 
trative staff attend. 

‘“We usually retire from the college campus to some remote 
but comfortable residence large enough to accommodate about 
fifty people in a single room. We have been fortunate to have 
such a spacious place in the home of one of our professors. About 
three hours are usually given to this meeting. 

‘In quietness and deliberation our thoughts are directed to- 
ward the higher and better things of life through sacred music, 
Seripture, prayer, and discussion of vital religious problems. It 
is generally conceded that the retreats have been very helpful.’’ 

* November 3, 1935 


Additions to the Office Library 


A History of Birmingham-Southern College. 1856-1931. Wilbur Dow 
Perry. Methodist Publishing House. 1931. 80 pp. 


Character Education. Harry C. MeKown. McGraw-Hill Co., 

Ine., New York. 1935. 472 pp. $3.00. 

Stresses practice rather than theory. Valuable for all who are 
interested in the development of character in young people. It 
describes and evaluates materials, methods, and opportunities as 
found in the home, schools, and other community institutions. 


College Men, Their Making and Unmaking. Dom Proface. 

P. J. Kenedy & Sons, N. Y. 1935. 314 pp. $2.00. 

Written by a university professor under the pen name of Dom 
Proface, this book strikingly tells of the many and varied situ- 
ations and problems that confront youth in college. By recording 
these human experiences with a most sympathetic understanding, 
the author has given us a helpful guide to constructive develop- 
ment of youth. Parents, teachers, deans, and all interested in 
young people, and youth themselves, will find ‘‘College Men’’ 
most valuable. 


How to Teach Evangelical Christianity. Theodor Heckel. 
Translated by N. E. Richardson and K. J. Stratemeir. Zonder- 
van Publishing House. Grand Rapids, Mich. 1935. 121 pp. 
$1.25. 

There is a growing conviction that religious education in gen- 
eral has gone so far afield in technical abstractions that it has lost 
considerable in its value for the actual task of the Church. The 
chapter headings bespeak their value to all teachers and leaders 
whose task it is to prepare efficiently a new generation: The Im- 
portance of Method; The Theory of Method ; How to Teach Bible 
Stories, the Parables of Jesus, the Psalms; and How to Read the 
Bible. Those who are weary of the sterile and barren nature of 
much that passes for religious education will be heartened by this 


fresh treatment of so vital a theme. 
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Religious Education as Character Training. Leonid V. Tulpa, 
Ed. M. J. J. Little and Ives Co., New York. 1935. .96 pp. 
$1.50. 

Defining religious education as ‘‘a process of developing desired 
attitudes toward God and man,’’ the author shows the need of co- 
operation from the home, school, church, community, cinema, 
radio, and press,—the agencies which determine the behavior of 
individuals. 


Studies in Lutheran Higher Education, Vol. 1, No. 2, Christian 
General Education. The Report of a Committee Represent- 
ing Midwestern Lutheran Colleges. Augsburg Publishing 
House, Minneapolis, Minn. 1935. 88 pp. $1.00. 

This study is a tentative plan of action signifying some neces- 
sary changes in the curricula of church-related colleges. It is 
valuable in suggesting how the Christian faith may be integrated 
into the curriculum. 


The Bible in Our Day. A Symposium. The American Bible 
Society. Oxford University Press, New York. 1935. 183 
pp. $1.00. 

Published in commemoration of the 400 years of the printed 
English Bible. Seven essays by the following men: President 
Charles F. Wishart, Coverdale Speaks; Dr. Charles E. Jefferson, 
Searching the Scriptures; Dr. James I. Vance, One Book For All 
People; President Albert W. Beaven, Rejoicing in Hope; Dr. 
Walter R. Bowie, Life in the Light of the Bible; Professor Abdel 
R. Wentz, Across the Barriers of Language; and Dr. Lynn H. 
Hough, For Such An Age As This. 
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